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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


HE debate on the second reading of the Irish Church Suspen- 
sory Bill terminated last night in a majority of 54 for Mr. 
Gladstone, the numbers being 312 for the Bill, and 258 against it. 
Mr. Disraeli reiterated his well known view as to the importance 
of keeping up the Irish Church for the sake of supporting the 
abstract principle of establishments, and he added that its abolition 
would ‘dim the splendour of the British Crown.” It was not by 
‘managed majorities,” he said, that you can alter the opinion of 
the British people, and he believed that that opinion was every 
day declaring itself on his owa side. Mr. Gladstone replied with 
power and eloquence in a very turbulent and disorderly House, and 
on the announcement of the division no statement of any kind 
was made from the Ministerial bench,—so that the periodicals 
crisis due next week will take place, if at all, on the Scotch Reform 
Bill. 


Mr. Baxter carried on Monday his instruction to the Committee 
on the Scotch Reform Bill, ‘‘ That instead of adding to the num- 
ber of the House, they have power to disfranchise boroughs in 
England having by the census returns of 1861 less than 5,000 
inhabitants.” ‘This instruction, which will hand over to Scotland 
ten new seats, instead of the seven which Mr. Disraeli proposed to 
add to the total representation of the kingdom, was carried by a 
majority of 21,—there being 217 votes for, and 196 against it. Sir 
Rainald Knightley’s amendment, which proposed to save the 
Government ‘‘ principle” of not completely disfranchising any one 
“centre of representation,” and gaining the seats instead by sub- 
tracting one seat from all boroughs with a population under 12,000 
which have now more than one member, was never put to the 
vote. Both amendments alike deprecated addition to the num- 
ber of the House, Sir R. Knightley asserting that his objection 
was not merely based on his reluctance to add further to the 
manifold inconveniences of the ‘small, dark, narrow, dreary, and 
detestable barn in which they sat,” but also on his fear of the con- 
sequences of once breaking through the limit of number. Mr. 
Disraeli, having to choose between an insubordinate follower and 
a sturdy opponent, threw his influence for the former, Sir R. 
Knightley, as the less mischievous alternative of the two. But 
the Prime Minister’s influence is come, in these days, to be rather 
negative thau a positive quantity. If he had appeared to favour 
Mr. Baxter, Sir Xk. Knightley might have had more chance. 


This defeat was a severe one, but it was nothing to one which 
followed. Mr. Bouverie, Member for the Kilmarnock Burghs, 
moved that all the ratepaying clauses of the Bill be struck out, and 
replaced by @ single clause requiring twelve months’ continuous 
residence. This change reduced the borough franchise in Scotland 
to Household Suffrage pure and simple, and was resisted by the 
Lord Advocate. A great number of members, however, had paired 
off till 10 o'clock, the division was taken at 9.55, and the result 
showed a majority against Government of 116 to 96, the total vote 
being scarcely half the previous one. Mr. Disraeli, whose equa- 
nimity, it is said, had been completely upset by his defeat on Mr. 
Baxter's amendment, rose, and demanded time that his Govern- 
ment might ‘ consider its position.” 





Three days were lost in communications with that. Ultima Thule 
Balmoral, but on Thursday the Premier announced the course the 
Cabinet had resolved to adopt, or rather the course he thought it 
expedient to say it had resolved to adopt. After a conciliatory 
reference to the division on Mr. Baxter's motion, which he accepted, 
Mr. Disraeli declared that Mr. Bouverie’s victory would establish 
Household Suffrage not only North, but South of the Tweed ; that 
in his judgment it had been secured by a surprise vote, and that 
he should, therefore, on Monday, submit the point to the more 
careful consideration of the House. He should not propose to 
restore the clauses struck out, but to insert the words “ that no 
elector in a Scotch borough shall vote unless he is rated to the poor 
and has paid his rates.” It appears to be understood that the 
Scotch Members are definitively opposed to a ratepaying suffrage, 
and the English Liberals are sure to support their most faithful 
allies. Should the Government, therefore, accept this morning's 
division on the Suspensory Act, which is improbable, there will on 
Monday be yet another Ministerial crisis, the third within eight 
days. re 

Mr. Rearden, the Member for Athlone, who is not, apparently, 
a wise man, has laid on the table of the House of Commons notice 
of a question, which was refused admission into the notice-paper, 
to this effect :—T'o ask Mr. Disraeli whether the Queen’s journey 
to Balmoral is caused by the state of her health ; if so, whether, 
from consideration for her health, and also the convenience of the 
Empire, the Government intend to advise her abdication in favour 
of the Prince of Wales, or to introduce a Bill to make the Prince 
and Princess of Wales “* Regents,” to perform the Queen's duties 
during the Queen’s “ absence from the metropolis,” and in order to 
prevent the injury to London tradesmen,—so we understand the 
Morning Advertizer’s account of Mr. Rearden’s question, no doubt 
the Licensed Victuallers are pointed at,—caused by that absence. 
‘¢ Absence from the realm ” has been, we believe, in old cases con- 
sidered a sufficient ground for a regency ; but to appoint Regents 
in order to stimulate the custom of West-End tradesmen is an idea 
quite original to Mr. Rearden, and one suggesting a very cynical view 
of the Queen as the first Customer in the realm, of which Mr. Rear- 
den was probably quite innocent. The real objection to the 
Queen’s flight to Balmoral is the inconvenience to Parliament, and 
delay to public affairs in a political complication like the present. 


The Suspensory Bill has been published ix extenso, and consists 
of a preamble and five clauses. The preamble declares that its 
object is ‘* to prevent the creation of new personal interests in the 
Established Church in Ireland through the exercise of any public 
patronage.” ‘Therefore, by the first clause it is forbidden to fill 
up vacancies in any Archbishopric, Bishopric, or ecclesiastical 
benefices, and their revenues when vacant are transferred to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. By the second, the person already 
enabled to do the work of any diocese during a vacancy is 
appointed ‘* guardian of the spiritualities” of the vacant see, and 
vacant benefices are to be provided for, just as the benefices sus- 
pended under 3rd and 4th William IV., cap. 37 are. By the third, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are forbidden to make grants to 
Irish parishes; by the fourth, lay officers of the Church hereafter 
appointed are warned that they must hold office subject to the 
pleasure of Parliament; and by the fifth, the operation of the 
Act is limited to August 1, 1869. 


A division was taken in the United States’ Senate on the eleventh 
article of the impeachment of Mr. Johnson this day week, which 
resulted in thirty-five votes for conviction, nineteen for acquittal, 
—a majority wanting a transfer of one more vote from the minority 
to the majority, in order to have been sufficient, under the Con- 
stitution, for Mr. Johnson’s conviction. We have discussed else- 
where the reasons for and against the view that this will be a test 
vote deciding the fate of the impeachment. The Senate, after 
their division, adjourned till next ‘Tuesday, the 26th inst., with- 
out proceeding to vote on any of the other ten articles of impeach- 
ment. 


The letters from New South Wales detail at great length 
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O'Farrell’s atrocious attempt to murder Prince Alfred on the 
12th March, near Sydney, and the passion of loyalty to 
which the attempt gave occasion. It would appear, if 
O’Farrell’s statement is to be trusted, that he was the agent 
selected by other persons for this task, in which 
not, as he asserts, sorry to have failed. If so, he certainly set 
about his task with wonderful care for a man who would be glad 
to fail. He fired two shots, one which hit the Prince, and one 
which missed him after he had fallen, and was prepared with a 
third. 


The colonists, outraged not only in their loyal but in their hos- 
pitable feelings, by this base attempt at assassination, seem to 
have lost their political wits, and passed hastily through both 
Houses a mad Act to suppress treason-felony, which we have 
characterized elsewhere, and of which we can only say, that 
if it last till the Imperial veto of it can be received from Eng- 
jand, we have hitherto given our Australian cousins credit for a 
great deal more English sense than they have deserved. If some 
of its clauses were literally acted upon, the whole colony would 
be guilty of crimes greater even than O'Farrell’s. The social 
outbreak of loyalty was less mischievous and more impressive than 
the political. Some persons were for wiping out their shame by 
rechristening their land Alfredia, or Alfred Land, and so ex- 
tinguishing the old name, New South Wales, under which it had 
been disgraced. A more tangible and less sentimental outbreak 
of loyalty took the shape of a proposal to erect a ‘“* Memorial 
Alfred Hospital,”"—we believe on the very ground on which the 
Prince was shot,—which was eagerly caught at, and 30,000/. were 
subscribed for the purpose almost instantaneously. It is said that 
Prince Alfred, who is evidently generous enough, begged for 
O’Farrell’s life,—a request not likely to be granted. 


Mr. T. D. Acland, Member for North Devon, made on Tuesday 
a most able and painstaking speech, on a novel but most import- 
ant subject, the absence of any regular Department of Agricul- 
ture. The aid of the Executive is required on fifty county ques- 
tions, such as the introduction of tramways, the construction of 
roads, the extension of drainage, the regulation of enclosures, the 
improvement of veterinary education, the commencement of tech- 
nical instruction in agriculture, the certificating of sound stallions, 
the cleansing of rivers, and above all the incidence of local taxa- 
tion; but the unlucky farmers never know or can know to what 
official to refer. Power is distributed among a dozen Departments 
—the Home Office, the Privy Council, the Statistical Office, and 
half-a-dozen commissions, till applicants are bewildered, and 
sometimes, as in the Cattle Plague affair, seriously damaged. He 
moved for a Committee, but he really wanted a Minister of Agri- 
culture. Mr. Read supported him, and Mr. Hardy was not 
entirely opposed, but said the request must come from the county 
constituencies before it could be granted. We venture to predict 
we shall hear more of a reform indefinitely more practical and valu- 
able than half the suggestions offered to the House. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the loss the counties sustain from the indifference of 
the Executive Government to the promotion of agriculture. 


Cardinal d’Andrea, the most liberal member of the Sacred 
College, died last week in Rome. So did Count Crivelli, the 
Austrian Ambassador, who was pressing the Pope to modify the 
Austrian Concordat. Both died suddenly, and both of “ pulmonary 
asphyxia.” The Italians consequently believe that both were 
poisoned by order of the Society of Jesus,—rather a medizval 
notion, one would think. Individual lives are hardly important 
enough for the Society to play that game now, more especially 
with ambassadors, who are but delegates, after all. 


It appears probable that Wagshum Gobayze will be the next 
ruler of Abyssinia. He has conquered up tothe Egyptian frontier, 
and has the strongest army in the country. He has refused 
Magdala, however, which Sir Robert Napier offered him, saying 
it took too many men to garrison, and the Gallas will probably 
rebuild the stockades and hold the mountain. ‘Theodore’s son is to 
be sent to Dr. Wilson, the great Scotch missionary in Bombay, to 
be educated, and may one day, should we ever go to Abyssinia, 
be a most useful instrument. ‘heodore’s crown, almost the only 
piece of “loot” worth having in Magdala, is to be sent as a present 
to the Queen. 


The American papers report that Don Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, 
has announced his intention of resigning the throne. The report 
requires much confirmation, but it seems certain that the Emperor, 
is sorely tried. ‘The war with Paraguay is wearing out his empire, 


he was | 


and seems by the latest accounts to have only just begun. §» rw 
from Lopez having been defeated, he bas carried away his 
in perfect safety, and has encamped it in a new fortified cama 
Curupaity was found to have been evacuated months before mm 
| guns being mereshams. The river has fallen so low that the iron 
clads which ascended it to Assumption cannot return 4 
Riverine States are becoming discontented, and altogether te 
Brazilian War Office looks on the prospect with dismay, 


The Republican Convention held at Chicago has unanimoyg 
nominated General Grant for President, and has adopted a m4 
form in which a refusal to repudiate is the most prominent plank 
The Democrats therefore, with whom our mercantile classes 
sympathize so strongly, will probably adopt that cry. 


The Mikado, or religious Emperor, appears to be once more the 
actual ruler of Japan, and his government is decidedly favourable 
to foreigners. ‘The fullest reparation was offered to the British 
for a recent attack on Sir H. Parkes and the Legation, and twenty 
Japanese were condemned to death for firing on some French 
sailors. ‘The French Minister only required the execution of 
eleven, and is condemned in England for cruelty in sanctioning 
even that. The accusation is most unjust. The murderers, with. 
out the smallest provocation, wantonly fired on the sailors while 
bathing, and killed eleven of them, and M. de Roche took only life 
for life. ‘The Mikado, it appears, is determined to stop these out. 
rages, and has issued a decree declaring attacks on foreigners 
infamous, and those guilty of them common felons, liable to death 
without the privilege of suicide, which, it must be remembered, 
prevents forfeiture of property. It is believed that this decree 
will be religiously obeyed. 


Chief Justice Bovill has appointed his son, recently a Lieutenant 
of Dragoons, a Clerk of Assize on 1,000/. a year. The appoint. 
ment attracted attention in Parliament, and on Monday Mr, 
Childers inquired if Clerks of Assize had any legal duties to per. 
form ; Mr. Fawcett threatened to move the abolition of the salary, 
and Mr. Gladstone demanded a searching inquiry. Mr. Disraeli, 
of course, repeated the old excuse that such appointments are 
appanages of great officials, that the patronage is part of their pay, 
but ultimately consented to the inquiry. It seems that a certain 
amount of legal knowledge is required, but not more than any 
educated man could pick up in a short time. The end of the 
matter will probably be a considerable reduction of the clerks’ 
salaries. 


Mr. Trevelyan brought on his motion to abolish Purchase and 
assign a fixed proportion of commissions to men from the ranks 
on Tuesday. We have noticed the debate elsewhere, but may 
remark here that the Liberals need no aid so much as that of an 
experienced soldier of Liberal opinions. Since Sir de Lacy Evans 
died they have not had one, and their opponents, with the usual 
arrogance of professionals, overwhelm their opponents with 
charges of ignorance. Let a man who has studied the subject all 
his life make some trumpery blunder about a special privilege in 
the Guards, and he is pronounced by the Colonels incompetent to 
reason on the proper method of organizing an army. A General 
of experience, with a habit of speaking and a bitter tongue—the 
sort of member Sir W. Mansfield, for example, could be—would 
be an invaluable ally to the Liberal cause. Mr. Trevelyan 
impaired his speech by trying to avoid this rock, and so becoming 
technical, and was altogether too timid about expense. When 
the time comes for action, Mr. Gladstone will find the money 
fast enough, say, by quadrupling the tax on armorial bearings. 
Flunkeyism is an endless resource in this country. 


The Boundary dispute has been compromised, all parties agree- 
ing to refer the case of the towns in which there is opposition to 
a new Committee of five—Mr. Walpole, Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Austin Bruce, and Mr. Kirkman-Hodgson, 
sensible and ‘sponsible people all of them, with a liking for fair 
play. ‘They are to sit every day, and receive all documentary 
evidence attainable. ‘Their report is to be final, and we trust the 
House will adhere to that agreement, and not begin debating 
again because some county has lost a few urban constituents. 
Liberal principles are true, and must inevitably win, and Liberals 
can convert people in the country just as well as people in towD, 
if a little more slowly. 

Rome has had a severe blow in Sicily. The islanders are very 


superstitious, and it was supposed that they would decline to bid 
for the confiscated Church property. On the contrary, they buy t 





most readily, opening their hoards, and giving often double the 
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eames: Bwes the same in Spain and in Mexico, among a 
still more bigoted people, the land-hunger proving stronger than 
the fear of the priests. The land is sold in very small parcels, an 
excellent arrangement, as it greatly increases the number of those 
whose interest it is to keep the priesthood down. 


Mr. Eyre has, at last, been committed for trial on a charge of 
«having issued an illegal and oppressive proclamation, and 
caused divers illegal acts to be committed under the same ; and 
farther, with having unlawfully caused the arrest, imprisonment, 
and flogging of divers persons resident in the island of Jamaica, 
by virtue of the said illegal proclamation of martial law issued 
by him.” The summons was applied for under the Act 11th and 
19th William III., cap. 12, an Act intended to provide penalties 
for colonial governors guilty of oppressing Her Majesty’s subjects. 
After a protracted investigation, Mr. Vaughan, the magistrate, 
committed Mr. Eyre. Mr. Eyre himself addressed a few vehement 
words of protest to the Court, in which he very justly remarked 
that the “foul disgrace” (if any) of bringing him there did not 
est on himself, but on the prosecutors. We imagine that this 
js usually so with defendants of all kinds, and Mr. Eyre certainly 
did manage very successfully for a time to stave off this “foul 
disgrace” by keeping well out of the way of a London summons. 
Of course, the grand jury will ignore the bill against him, and of 
course he will gain in his ill-deserved popularity by the prosecu- 
tion; but we are glad that the precedent has been established 
that the governor of a colony can, under such charges, be at least 
committed for trial. Lieutenant Brand and Colonel Nelson got 
off partly at least because they were regarded as mere subordinates 
of Mr. Eyre’s. It is only fair that Mr. Eyre should bear his own 
responsibilities. 

The Corrupt Practices’ Bill seems, after all, really likely to go 
through Committee. Clauses 2, 3, and 4 were agreed to on 
Thursday night, and a clause proposed by Mr. J. S. Mill referring 
not only election petitions, but all elections at which the existence 
of extensive corruption had been alleged, to the new tribunal, was 
negatived. Mr. Mill wants to gettoo much at atime. If the new 
tribunal works well in the case of petitions, it will soon enough be 
charged with the duty of investigating the accusations of general 
corruption. We hope some Member means to move the addition 
of the old provision,—suggested by Mr. Disraeli himself,—that in 
ease bribery is proved against the victorious candidate, the next on 
the poll shall at once succeed him, unless there be proof of similar 
practices on his part. We believe this would do almost as much 
as the proposed judicial investigation itself both to prevent 
bribery and to punish it effectually. 


Vice-Chancellor Giffard has given judgment against Mr. Home, 
ordered him to retransfer the 60,0002. worth of stock given to 
him by Mrs. Lyon, and also to pay his own costs in the suit. ‘The 
Vice-Chancellor founded his judgment on the evidence, which he 
thought clear, that Mrs. Lyon was subject either to hallucination 
or undue influence at the time of the gift. So Mr. Home, having 
failed to make to himself friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness, must fall back again on the spirits. 


For which purpose it would be highly beneficial for him if he could 
make a convert of Professor ‘I'yndall, who has frankly surrendered 
all ‘conditions’ or ‘ preliminaries’ of investigation, and agreed, if 
Mr. Home chooses, to investigate any phenomena submitted to 
him, simply in the spirit of that old letter of Mr. Faraday’s, the 
essential part of which we extracted and discussed last week. As 
we then intimated, we do not expect to see Mr. Home avail him- 
self of this frank offer. A great controversy has been raging 
through the week between Mr. F. T. Palgrave on the one side, 
and Dr, Tyndall, Mr. G. H. Lewes, and others, on the other, as 
to Faraday’s wisdom in demanding such humiliating ‘ conditions” 
of Mr. Home before proceeding to inquire. As we showed,— 
amply, as we think,—last week, what Mr. Palgrave calls Faraday’s 
“conditions ” were not conditions at all, but a series of ques- 
tions, by the general tenor of the answers given to which Faraday 
hoped to judge in what spirit the inquiry was courted. We 
Suggested detailed answers to those questions which we are sure 
Would have fully satisfied Faraday, and which any sincere 
Spiritualist could have honestly given. As for the a priori dis- 
trust on Faraday’s part which these questions exhibited, no 
Sincere spiritualist knowing the world could possibly expect any- 
thing else. Professor De Morgan, for instance, in the curious 
Preface written by him to a book called From Matter to Spirit, 
Published in 1863, indicated the temper of profound scepticism in 





which such phenomena should be approached, and indeed him- 
self approached them, or believed that he approached them, in 
that temper,—with results which we still regard as sufficiently 
curious. 


The accounts received of the volcanic eruption in the Sandwich 
Islands, chiefly in the principal island, Hawaii (which the old 
travellers used to call Owhyhee), in the first fortnight in April, 
show it to have been one of the most tremendous eruptions on 
record. ‘The crater broke out in the great mountain of Hawaii, 
Mauna Loa, which is near 14,000 feet high, and from this crater 
a stream of lava several miles long flowed to the sea at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, passing out from shore in a moving causeway 
of a mile broad, and uniting the shore with a little volcanic 
island thrown up suddenly from the sea to the height of 400 feet 
at two or three miles’ distance. This was on April 2. It had 
been preceded by a shock of earthquake so tremendous that men 
and all loose bodies on the ground were tossed about like india 
rubber balls. ‘Then the mountain opened, and threw out a great 
shower of red earth, which covered the plain for three miles in 
three minutes. Then a tidal wave 60 feet high rushed in upon 
the land over the tops of the cocoa-nut trees, and destroyed every- 
thing within a quarter of a mile of the shore. Finally, the slope 
and part of the summit of a hill 1,500 feet high was torn off 
and pitched by the eruptive force sheer over the tops of the 
trees to a distance of 1,000 feet. Jets of lava rose to the height 
of 1,000 feet, and illuminated *he sea for fifty miles round. This 
flinging about of hill-tops, red earth, lava, and sea-water might 
well have seemed to the poor Sandwich islanders a game of cruel 
romps by invisible Titans, pelting each other without reference to 
the convenience of the human insects who call themselves the 
inhabitants of the island. 


Messrs. J. S. Morgan and Co. have invited subscriptions for 

411,000/. First Mortgage Sterling Six per Cent. Bonds of the 
European and North American Company, at a price of issue of 
1501. for each 2007. Bond, the instalments extending to Sept. 1st 
next. This line, the length of which will be 88 miles, 65 being 
already completed, will connect the railway system of New 
Brunswick with that of the United States. By the operation of a 
cumulative sinking fund, the Bonds will be paid off in thirty 
years. 
The Great Britain Mutual Life Assurance Society have adopted 
a novel plan, whereby, by the application of the bonuses, a gradual 
extinction of the premiums on policies takes place, with the 
further advantage that, after the extinction has been accomplished, 
the bonuses will be applied towards making the sum assured pay- 
able during the life of the policy-holder. 


The Consol Market has ruled very firm during the week, and a 
gradual rise has taken place in prices. The very favourable har- 
vest prospects and the increased ease in the Money Market, 
together with the prospect of further considerable supplies of bul- 
lion from abroad, have given a hardening tendency to the quota- 
tions. Consols, for money, are 94}, 7, and 93}, é ex dividend, 
for the account; Reduced and New Three per Cents., 93}, i 
Exchequer Bills, 5s. to 10s. prem. Indian Securities maintain the 
late advance. Foreign Bonds have been in active request, and the 
changes have generally been favourable. The Railway Share 
Market has ruled flat, owing to the unfavourable nature of the 
traffic returns, and prices have tended downwards. The Discount 
Market has been abundantly supplied with money, and, with a 
diminished inquiry for accommodation, the rate in Lombard Street 
has declined to 13, 7 per cent. for choice short paper. ‘The stock 
of bullion in the Bank of England is now 20,788,9631. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Bonds left 


off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, May 15. Friday, May 22. 


Mexican eco oo 80 ase ove ove ooo 15} ° 16 
Spanish... ie - am ose we on B54 ose 86h 
Turkish 6 per Cents. 1853 1... 10 eee wee 594 a 61h 
* _ ein -— -— ww 62 xd... 635 
United States 5.20's ... “80 ae oe ove 70g eee 7k 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 


Great Eastern... ose eco eco ooo a4 Of 
Great Northern on we ow one an 102 owe 102} 
Great Western ni ose eo eee ose bo} eve ot 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... 64. 0 sss ave 123 ee 128} 
London and Brighton oa ae pane “~ 534 ow 5at 
London and North-Western eve eve ove 1144 ooo 1154 
London and South-Western <“  ~ . ein 904 ono 91} 
London, Chatham, and Dover ove ose eee 18} 19} 
Metropolitan ... - ese ose oes ooo 1 ll? 
Midland... ove ooo ooo ove ove ove 1074 1074 
North-Eastern, Berwick... ove ove ove 103 eco 10 
Do. York ... one one ove 944 eos 94} 
South-Eastern... _- - » ‘ 76 ~ Foy 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LATEST CRISIS. 


HIS cannot last. We are writing without full information, 
for the great Parliamentary event of the week is fixed, as 
usual, for Saturday morning, too late for weekly journalists to 
discuss, or even hear of it; but even if Mr. Disraeli does not 
announce his intention to dissolve on the Suspensory Bill, it is 
clear that Government cannot go on for ever under an increas- 
ing load of humiliation. The Premier affected to take his 
first defeat on Monday lightly, but it was a serious one. He 
had laid it down as a vital principle of his scheme of Reform 
that no centre of representation should be entirely disfran- 
chised, and though he had abandoned it in Ireland, still Irish 
precedents are always regarded as exceptional. He therefore 
proposed, wanting more Members for Scotland, to add to the 
number of the House of Commons. So strong, however, was 
the feeling against any such increase, that he did 
not venture to press his suggestion, but promised 
to accept Sir Rainald Knightley’s amendment, depriving 
the ten smallest boroughs in England with more than one 
member apiece of the second seat. This, if offered by any 
other Minister, would have been accepted as a reasonable 
compromise ; but the House had grown contemptuous of Mr. 
Disraeli’s vital principles, and by a majority of 217 to 196 
accepted Mr. Baxter’s proposal that ten ‘centres of repre- 
sentation,’—Ashburton, Dartmouth, Honiton, Lyme Regis, 
Wells, Marlborough, Thetford, Arundel, Evesham, and North- 
allerton, — should cease to exist. The Radical principle 
that no borough too small for independence should be sepa- 
rately represented, defeated the Tory principle that small 
boroughs are necessary to represent property, and an eleventh 
change in the English Reform Bill was carried against its 
author. This was, one would think, a sufficiently bitter 
draught, but it was followed by another still more nauseous. 
Mr. Bouverie moved the omission of the ratepaying clauses 
from the Bill, thus establishing household suffrage pure and 
simple throughout Scotland, and carried his amendment by a 
majority of 118 to 96. This was too much even for Mr. Disraeli. 
If there be a principle in his Reform Bill to which he has 
adhered, it is that no man shall vote who does not contribute 
directly to the national burdens, and to give this up is to 
justify every charge ever levelled at him from his own side, to 
surrender what his own party deem the last guarantee against 
a purely democratic régime. The Premier rose in a towering 
temper, and declared that the vote had changed the relation of 
the Government to the Bill and to the House, and he must 
have time to consider the course he and his colleagues would 
pursue. Owing to the absence of the Queen at Balmoral 
three days were lost, but on Thursday Mr. Disraeli announced 
that he had resolved not to accept Mr. Bouverie’s amendment, 
but to move on Monday words which would re-establish his 
vital principle, that the voter must also be a payer of direct 
taxes. In other words, he has resolved to ask the House to 
rescind its vote of Monday, to stultify itself by declaring that 
it never intended the important change in the Constitution for 
which it voted. Mr. Disraeli can hardly hope that the House 
will submit to this dictation, or will override all Scotland to 
please him; and we cannot but suspect that, stung by the con- 
tempt of Parliament, fretted by his own colleagues, and hoping 
against hope that his No Popery cry may bring the ignorant 
and the prejudiced to his side, he may risk a last appeal to 
the existing constituencies, nominally to protect the Irish 
Church, really to give himself one more last chance of power. 
Independent Tories are pressing him hard to try this plan, and 
he himself, it is said, sincerely believes that a new election 
‘would reduce the majority against him at least one-half. 

That Mr. Disraeli would be right to dissolve rather than en- 
dure the present position any longer, is beyond all question. His 
tenacity in adhering to office in the face of a majority now 
determined to keep no terms with him, to allow him only the 
alternatives of servitude or dismissal, is disgracing as well as 
weakening constitutional government. A position in which a 

- Ministerial crisis may be expected once a week is only anarchy 
decently veiled. The Government does not govern, but only 
drifts ; the House of Commons becomes daily more unmanage- 
able, and legislation stops. Nothing is done or attempted, 


and yet nobody is refused any request, lest he should, in his 
discontent, fling the last straw on the burden the Administra- 
tion has to carry. Opinion is becoming so bewildered, and 
parties so infuriated, that men’s minds are drifting away 
from their moorings, and there are signs that proposals of 





i 
almost revolutionary character may, in the unsettlement of 
all things, obtain a hearing. It is far better for the coun’ 
that it should sustain the annoyance and expense of 3 
dissolution, than that it should endure personal govern. 
ment any longer; but that is no reason why the neces. 
sary appeal to the country should be addressed to the 
old constituencies, why the annoyance and expense should be 
doubled without cause, why a powerless Parliament should be 
re-elected by a condemned electorate. The duty of Mr 
Disraeli is to propose a short Bill making the rate-book the 
register for the United Kingdom for one Parliament, ang 
allowing the English Reform Act to come into instant opera- 
tion ; and if he will not do it, it is the duty of Mr. Gladstone 
to delay the Appropriation Bill until it is done, or until an 
address to the Crown has been voted, praying that no Dissoly. 
tion may take place until the constituency has been re-o 
nized throughout the Empire. The Premier has a right to 
dissolve before he resigns, but he has no right to dissolve while 
the new electorate, though formally established in power, has not 
yet been organized, while it is impossible to appeal to the rea} 
“people,” to the “ people” recognized by law, while the new 
House of Commons cannot be vested with that right of fina) 
arbitration, which can alone justify a reference from the 
Representatives to the country which elects them. The situ. 
ation, as he says, is exceptional, but that is no reason for 
protracting it, and a re-election of an unreformed House by a 
sentenced section of the true constituency is only an act of 
political procrastination. Such a House could not accept and 
could not reject the policy of disestablishment in Ireland, 
could not confirm and could not dismiss Mr. Disraeli, could 
not legislate to any purpose, and could not abstain from legis- 
lation. It could, in fact, be only what the present House is, 
—a Committee for the despatch of any business necessary to 
facilitate a final appeal to the nation on the policy of the 
country. The single practicable course, if Mr. Disraeli retains 
office, is to appeal to the constituencies he has himself created. 

We say, if he retains office, for it cannot be too often 
repeated that the single cause of all this confusion, and 
annoyance, and danger to the constitutional equilibrium, is 
the personal ambition of the Premier. If he were like any 
other statesman who has ever obtained the highest place in 
Parliament, if he shrank as any other man would from respon- 
sibility unaccompanied by power, if he had the faintest 
reverence for the Constitution under which he has risen, or 
the feeblest conviction that the institution he is defending is 
morally right, he would resign office, and the majority regain- 
ing its legitimate authority, and accepting its legitimate 
responsibility, parliamentary government would once more be 
firmly established. The Scotch and Irish Reform Bills would 
be passed, the Suspensory Bill would be driven through, the 
registration would be completed, and then the Householders 
of the United Kingdom would be called on to pronounce their 
final verdict on the fate of the Irish Church. No issue would 
be uncertain, nothing would be hurried, the decision of the 
nation would be calm, deliberate, and irreversible. That 
this, the natural order of English events, is interrupted; 
that every power in the State is becoming more or 
less discredited, that the Commons should be a scene 
of almost nightly contest, that the Government should be 
powerless, the representatives impotent, the electorate para- 
lyzed, is due solely to the desire of one man to appear to be 
for a few weeks longer Premier of England. It is to gratify 
that, and that alone, that Government may perhaps fine the 
Commons two millions sterling, that the country may be 
shaken by a barren election, that every pulpit in Great Britain 
may be made a spring of discord, bitterness, and hate. It is 
for a man whom they at once distrust, despise, and humour, 
that the Tory gentlemen of England risk a collision between 
the Throne and the people, between the Church and the 
electorate, between the newly enfranchised masses and the 
bourgeois aristocracy which, after enfranchising them, still 
keeps the franchise from their grasp, after confiding the ulti- 
mate sovereignty to them, re-elects a Government in which 
they are to have neither voice nor share. 





THE SUPPOSED ACQUITTAL OF THE PRESIDENT. 


HE English papers are leaping to a very hasty and ques 
tionable conclusion about the trial of the President. On 
Saturday last, the Senate, taking first the Eleventh Article, 
—which was appended later to the original ten articles, and 
was the least satisfactory of any to the more moderate of 
the anti-Presidential party,—gave a vote upon Mr, Johnsons 
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+t which was insufficient to convict him, inasmuch as it 


showed only 35 for his conviction to 19 against it, a less than 
two-thirds’ vote, which is essential for conviction. It is assumed 
now that, as a matter of course, the whole impeachment will 
fail. The Senate, instead of immediately voting upon the 
other articles, adjourned for ten days,—from the 16th to the 
26th May (next Tuesday),—and it is assumed here that 
this adjournment is intended to pave the way towards drop- 
ping the impeachment altogether. We may note, how- 
ever, that the transfer of a single vote from one side to 
the other would have found the President guilty by 
the requisite majority; and further, that the policy of 
yoting first on this Eleventh Article was decided on ex- 
ressly on the ground of its being the broadest and most 
eneral, and therefore, of course, the least strongly supported 
ef the number, through the absolute confidence of the Radicals 
in their power to procure a conviction. The Eleventh Article 
charged Mr. Johnson with “having denied in a public speech 
that the Thirty-Ninth Congress was authorized to exercise 
legislative power; also with denying that the legislation of 
the said Congress was valid or obligatory upon him, or that it 
had power to propose certain amendments to the Constitution ; 
with seeking to prevent the execution of the Tenure of Office 
Act by illegally attempting to prevent Mr. Stanton from resum- 
ing the functions of Secretary of War; and further, with 
having contrived to hinder the execution of the Reconstruction 
Act, as well as of the Act which provides that all military 
orders should be issued through the General of the Army.” 
Now, in the first place, the two first points of this charge are 
in themselves very vague, and bearing, as they do, not so much 
on official acts of the President, as on mere words of political criti- 
cism fairly open to him, as to any other citizen of the Republic, 
would not, in the minds of most men, furnish adequate sub- 
stance for an impeachment. The illegal attempt ‘‘ to prevent 
Mr. Stanton from resuming the functions of Secretary of War ” 
was in fact never brought home to the President, Major-General 
Lorenzo Thomas having expressly stated that what was done 
in this matter was done by his own responsibility, and without 
the knowledge of the President. And finally, the evidence of 
any attempt to hinder the operation of the Act which pro- 
vides that a. military orders should be issued through the 
General of the Army was ridiculously weak, and brought some- 
thing like positive discredit upon the whole case. We cannot 
wonder, therefore, that on an article thus composed, especially 
when the vote was taken on all four of its separate charges at 
once, the requisite majority of the Senate should not have 
been obtained. Originally the intention had been to vote on 
all the four separate charges contained in this article separately, 
—in which case the two first, which, though weak charges, were 
sufficiently well established, would probably have been carried by 
the two-thirds’ majority. But the confidence of the extreme party 
in their strength was so great that they have evidently forced 
the vote on all four charges simultaneously, so that it was not 
possible for any senator who believed Mr. Johnson innocent of 
any of them to give effect to his belief without rejecting his 
guilt on the whole article. If you accuse a man of lying, steal- 
ing, perjury, and murder in a single charge, and believe him 
guilty of the two first, but guiltless of the two last, you can but 
show this by saying that he is not guilty of all four. It seems 
clear that the overweening confidence of the Butler section of 
Radicals has led to this defeat, which was probably not 
regretted by many of the Senators as a snub to General Butler 
himself. It is not, however, very likely that this failure to 
convict on the superadded article of impeachment,—an article 
not contained in the original charges, and plainly the weakest 
of the whole,—a failure, too, which missed the requisite two- 
thirds’ majority only by a single vote,—will be accepted even 
—— moderate Republicans as their test vote for the whole 


But it is supposed by many that though this failure to con- 
vict on the weakest compound of charges in the impeach- 
ment, is not in itself decisive of the verdict on the other 
articles, it will tend to an outbreak of diaffection among the 
Republicans on the one side, and of exultation among the 
Democrats on the other, which will, during the ten days of 
adjournment, materially discourage the one party, and 
strengthen the other at their expense, so that, when the Court 
meets again, some of the judges who had formerly intended 
to vote against the President on the best supported Articles of 
Impeachment will now absent themselves or vote in his favour. 
And, doubtless, this is just the doubtful point. Unquestion- 
ably, a ten days’ adjournment leaves time, and was probably 
Intended to leave time, for a reference to constituents,— 





that is, to the legislatures of the several States which elect 
the Senators. But it seems to us all but certain that this 
time was demanded by the anti-Presidential party for the 
purpose of securing an additional pressure, not that it was 
asked for by the wavering in order to find an excuse for drop- 
ping the impeachment. There is thisimportant point to bear 
in mind,—that the question of adjournment is determined by an 
absolute majority, not by a two-thirds’ vote ; and that the party 
desirous of removing Mr. Johnson had a majority far above 
what was requisite for this purpose the vote of 35 to 19 itself 
proves. It seems certain, therefore, that the adjournment 
must have been the policy of the section bitterly hostile to 
the President, not of those who were either in his fayour or 
did not know their own mind. If so, it does prove thus 
much,—that the foes of the President at least believed 
that a reference to their constituents—the State Legislatures, 
—would be likely to tell in their favour, and not against them. 
With passions roused as high as they now are in Washington, we 
may be quite sure that the party of impeachment would have 
left no stone unturned to carry their object ; and as they com- 
manded an immense majority on all questions of method, they 
would certainly vote for immediate action on the other articles of 
impeachment, or for delay, according as they thought either 
policy most suitable to their immediate purpose,—the Pre- 
sident’s condemnation and disgrace. As they carried delay, 
—apparently without a struggle,—we do not doubt that they 
believed such a delay most likely to serve their end. 

Of course they may be mistaken. Of course it is 
possible, as we are now told, that the country is tired 
of the very word ‘impeachment,’ that the reaction has 
set in, that the people see something ludicrous in deposing 
aman who has only nine months to reign, and that the 
voice of the constituencies, when it is heard, will be for 
dropping the proceedings. This is what we are told by 
the literary class, the political coteries of the great towns, the 
correspondents of English journals, and, in short, those who 
manufacture what we in England imagine to be the public 
opinion of America. But we confess that all this carries very 
little weight to our minds. The “weariness” of the sole 
topic of political discussion is a weariness which is only felt 
in the small circles of great cities, and is no index of the 
feeling of the country, where any important topic of discussion 
must be fresh enough, since men meet so seldom and talk so 
little. This symptom of literary restlessness can mean nothing 
at all as indicative of the real opinion of the country. It only 
shows that clubs and drawing-rooms are tired of talking about 
a matter on the decision of which clubs and drawing-rooms 
exercise no sensible influence at all. As for “reaction,” the 
country has long since seen the unfortunate character of the 
form of procedure,—namely, a judicial trial for acts which 
technically amount to little more than the exercise by the 
President, in a sense keenly hostile to Congress, of powers 
conferred on his office only for the purpose of delaying the 
action of Congress, and this in a time when it had become gene- 
rally understood that Congress, as the legislative power, should 
be deferred to as virtually supreme. No American of mode- 
rate sense and judgment had failed to observe the exceeding 
embarrassment of establishing a strong precedent against 
Presidential obstructiveness by a method originally intended 
for the punishment of treason and treachery. Still, the 
dilemma was whether to keep to the legal forms of action, 
or to take proceedings positively revolutionary, in order to 
resist the important precedent which Mr. Johnson was making 
for any of his successors who might choose habitually to 
thwart Congress without absolutely violating the forms of 
the Constitution. If it is not to be understood that for four 
years any man who happens to be chosen President has ample 
power to neutralize the action of the Legislature, some mode, 
either legal or revolutionary, must be discovered for stopping 
him. As for the short term remaining to this particular 
President, that has nothing to do with the matter. The 
danger is to the future, not to the present ;—it lies in the 
example set by a Chief Magistrate of laughing at and snubbing 
the Legislature, not in the harm of this special deadlock which 
nine months must terminate. The Americans,—we confess 
we think with questionable judgment,—have preferred the 
perversion of a special Constitutional form, to the more natural 
method of providing by revolutionary steps for a difficulty for 
which no remedy was supplied, the difficulty itself having never 
before been practically encountered, under the Constitution. 
Having chosen that method, we cannot think that they 
will shrink from making it effective. Mr. Johnson has 
throughout his term of office done all in his power ta 
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reduce the legislative power and the influence of Con- 


gress toa minimum. He has, last of all, during the session’ 


of the Senate, appointed to an office the nomination to 
which is believed under the Constitution to require the 
approbation of the Senate, and which has by former Presidents 
been, as a matter of course, submitted for their approbation, a 
man whom he knew the Senate would not approve, and whom 
indeed he appointed precisely because the Senate was not willing 
to approve him, and, of course, without submitting the appoint- 
ment to theirapprobation. This act, which forms the substance of 
the Third Article of Impeachment, must receive some condem- 
nation and punishment, or Congress retains its rights only upon 
sufferance from the President. For ourselves, we hold that the 
country will not, in all probability, reverse its decision on the 
matter, nor will the various States allow their representatives 
in the Senate to acquit Mr. Johnson of a crime which, tech- 
nical as it seems, virtually amounts to a power of suspending 
popular government altogether. We are disposed to believe 
that the ten days’ adjournment will result in that familiar 
process of strengthening the feeble knees which is so familiar 
to us at home when Adullamite hearts meet their consti- 
tuents, or hear from them ; and that the trial will yet end in 
the condemnation of the President on some of the strongest 
counts,—of which the third, which charges him with direct 
violation both of the letter and spirit of the Constitution, is 
probably the strongest and most clearly substantiated. 





THE BISHOPS AS POLITICIANS. 


T is long since the Bishops have had anything like a fair 
trial as politicians. They have usually abstained,—far 
more than we think was right,—from expressing their views 
of ordinary political measures in the House of Lords. Upon 
the question whether or not it is wise to give the Overseers 
of the Church a seat in the House of Lords we express at 
present no opinion. But we have always contended that 
whatever duties any special ecclesiastical rank may bring with 
it, it cannot strip any man of his ordinary rights and duties as a 
citizen, and that there is something utterly unmanly in the 
theory which compels an ecclesiastic to abdicate practically 
his convictions as a politician, in order to discharge his 
duties as a minister of Christ. Weare all equally, laymen 
and clergymen, Bishops included, ministers of Christ, though 
some of us have one class of special duties, and others 
of us another. If laymen do not, by their position as 
laymen, abdicate their duties as members of the Christian 
Church,—nay, even as theologians and critics,—it cannot be 
right that clergymen of any rank should abdicate their duties as 
ordinary citizens in order to increase their influence as clergy- 
men. It is the ridiculous notion that the clergy ought to be 
something less than men on one side, in order that they may 
be more than men on another, which has so greatly emascu- 
lated many of them, and, by emasculating them, has justly 
reduced their general influence in the nation. We hold that 
what it is right for a layman to say in expressing his political 
convictions, it cannot be wrong for a clergyman holding the 
same convictions to say also; and we believe that if the clergy 
had temperately but firmly asserted their rights in this 
direction against the unmanly conventionalism which forbids 
them to meddle with any political questions except those on 
which they are least of all likely to be impartial, they and their 
superior order, the Bishops, would be held, and deserve to be 
held, in far greater general esteem in England than they now 
are. It is, therefore, in no way against the present policy 
of political action by the clergy and the Bishops that we are 
intending to protest. We would far rather indeed have 
seen the clergy and Bishops asserting their right to express 
their political convictions on the subject of Reform, than on 
the subject of the Irish Church, for on the former we should 
have been convinced that they were not in danger of 
mere panic as to the interests of their order; on the 
latter, we can see clearly that they are in danger of this,—nay, 
that they are not even guarding themselves against the danger, 
but yielding to it with an almost perfect unanimity of 
pusillanimous terror. Still, we should think, not better 
but worse of the clergy and their leaders than we do, if 
they had been able to hold themselves quite aloof from the 
question of the Irish Church, and to withhold all expression of 
feeling about it. It only shows the vice of the conventional 
etiquette which prevents the clergy from exercising their 
political judgment on ordinary subjects on which they feel no 
undue bias, that now, when a great question comes up on which 
it would not be in human nature for them to keep silence, 





. . . . ee — 
they naturally come to its discussion with the unpreparedness 
and consequently the violence, of untrained politicians, We 
ought to make, and wish to make, great allowances for poli- 
ticians so undisciplined in the proper conduct of battle ag 
the clergy and the Bishops,—men who come, moreover, into 
the thick of the conflict with reference to a subject on which 
their minds are peculiarly unfitted to judge impartially, because 
it affects, as they conceive, the selfish interests of their order, 
Still, when one bishop,—and he the most eminent, sober 
statesmanlike, laborious, and self-denying of his order,—gets 
the bad example of imputing the vulgarest motives to his oppoe. 
nents,—motives which he would be ashamed as a Christian to 
impute to any opponent in private life,—and when his example 
is at once followed by his brother Bishops, we do think it ful] 
time to point out how dangerous it is for the Church that its 
rulers should begin their political career, not by infusing the 
spirit of their faith into the world, but by invoking the worst 
spirit of the world to come to their aid and defend the 
privileges of their faith. 

In the meeting against the separation of Church and 
State held a fortnight ago in St. James’s Hall, the Bishop of 
London—of whom we can never speak without respect,—set 
this unworthy example of accusing the Liberals and their 
leader of taking up the Irish Church question at the present 
time not from disinterested political conviction, but as a con- 
venient stalking-horse for place-hunting and party passion. 
We could scarcely believe the reporters when we found Dr, 
Tait embarking in this dangerous and, to him, unnatural 
course, of padding out an exceedingly weak argument with 
unjust vituperation and unchristian insinuation. He at 
least ought to have known that Mr. Gladstone personally 
has made a very great sacrifice in the course he has 
taken on this question, has laid himself open to the 
charge of inconsistency, and has really forfeited not a little 
in the way of personal friendship in consequence of a 
change of conviction extending over a long series of years, 
the course of which he has marked from time to time with 
characteristic candour. Dr. Tait has clearness of intellect 
to perceive that if it came to a comparison of personal dis- 
interestedness between himself and Mr. Gladstone in this 
matter, no impartial critic would think his own position so 
clear of selfish bias as Mr. Gladstone’s. Dr. Tait is defending an 
order, earning popularity with all his own caste, and if rumour 
be true, is earning also the favour of his Queen. Mr. Gladstone 
is perhaps reuniting his party by his boldness; but almost 
half of that party are following him most unwillingly, 
and only following him at all, thanks to the pressure 
from without; and they are probably registering vows of re- 
taliation even while they submit to their destiny and vote 
with their leader. If he succeeds, it will be at the cost of 
a painful political responsibility, which will entail upon him 
the most difficult and thorny of legislative and administrative 
duties immediately on his return to office. He is undertaking 
what exposes him to taunts on all sides, and what is in itself 
so difficult that no Liberal statesman of this century has 
dared to face it. And he does all this, ¢f for party motives at 
all, for the support of a party notoriously as capricious as 
the wind,—the Irish Catholics, who are quite certain 
to repay his service at an early day by some notable 
act of desertion. Who that knows Mr. Gladstone,—unless it 
be a bishop,—can doubt for a moment that he is discharging 
a difficult and painful duty because he believes it to be his 
duty? Who can say as much for Dr. Tait’s policy in 
defending the State Church in Ireland, supported as it was by 
anything but logic or principle, little, indeed, except cavils 
and sneers ? 

But Dr. Tait stands deservedly so high that any line of 
attack, however unworthy, which he adopts is sure to be 
imitated by less eminent brethren. Dr. Jeune, the Bishop of 
Peterborough, was quite worthy to have inaugurated the line 
of attack which he has really only followed. What cannot 
but cast some shadow on the great reputation of the Bishop 
of London, would searcely have cast any on that of the Bishop 
of Peterborough. Still, even a bishop should not be allowed 
practically to alter the precept, “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,” into the form, “ Judge, in order that you may not in 
your turn be brought to the bar of those whom you are 
judging,” without a protest. We do not wish the Bishops 
to be tried by a higher religious standard than ordinary 
men, but we should at least not try them by a lower 
one. In this matter they are fighting, as they assert 
and suppose, for their own interests; and really, if they 
choose to deal in unworthy imputations, they must expect to 
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have such imputations recoil upon themselves. Dr. Jeune is said 
to have uttered the following sentences in a speech at Welling- 
borough on “Church and Queen” :—“I have said that what 
we now drink is ‘Church and Queen,’ a united Church, 
endowed and established. But do not imagine that ¢f even in 
the recklessness of political gambling it is found that that branch 
of the United Church of England and Ireland established in 
this kingdom is as available a card to win the stakes as that 
branch of the United Church which is established in Ireland,— 
do not imagine that the Church will cease to exist, or that our 
children will not be able to say, though in a somewhat different 
sense, ‘Church and Queen ’—on account of the love and 
veneration we have for the Sovereign who bears the sword 
committed to her by a higher authority.” From which we 
may see how cheerfully the Bishop of Peterborough has taken 
Dr. Tait’s hint to blacken the Liberal leaders by imputing 
their action to reckless party gambling, and has also taken 
Mr. Disraeli’s hint to identify his Sovereign’s name with one 
arty in the battle. Indeed, Dr. Jeune goes on to intimate not 
obscurely that the Church and Queen must stand and fall 
together :—‘ We once had a House of Commons, a thoroughly 
English House of Commons, a great House of Commons, 
which took upon itself to govern. They began with the best 
intentions; they ended with murdering the King and destroy- 
ing the Constitution. May that awful omen be averted; may 
our children be always able to say ‘ Church and Queen,’ not a 
despot, not a tyranny, but ‘Church and Queen,’ a constitu- 
tional Queen with a constitutional representation, each keep- 
ing its own place in that grand Constitution which has made 
England the great Empire which it is!” Is it possible to 
conceive a clearer proof of the political degeneration of the 
clergy than their tendency to fight this great question of prin- 
ciple, —the establishment of the religion of a small minority 
on the property of the vast majority,—by such artifices as 
these,—moral insinuations against the political purity of the 
noblest and most religious statesman of his day, and a cowardly 
attempt to shelter an unpopular and unsuccessful Establish- 
ment behind the Throne, by dark threats that any policy which 
assails the one will be revolutionary enough to overthrow the 
other? We say that Bishops who set such an example to 
their clergy are doing their best to bring that clergy into 
political contempt. For our own parts, we scorn to attribute 
selfish and corrupt motives to the men who, like Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy and Lord Claude Hamilton, and the majority of the 
Trish prelates and clergy themselves, openly avow that their 
attachment to the Protestant creed imposes on them the duty 
of maintaining it in Ireland. We believe them to be mis- 
taken, and most mischievously mistaken, in their view, but we 
do not charge them for a moment with base party motives in 
maintaining it. Nor do the ablest and most courageous of 
these ever think of charging such motives on their Liberal 
opponents. They leave it to the effeminate spite of Bishops 
to defame the motives of the Liberal leaders, and to try and 
entrench a discredited Establishment behind the skirts of 
their Royal Mistress. Indeed, such manceuvres on the part 
of great English prelates alarm us for their own future, far more 
than any strength of prejudice they may evince. Those who 
are readiest to disparage political virtue cannot but undermine 
their own religious influence; and those who seem to think 
that it is less wise “to trust in the Lord than to put confi- 
dence in Princes,” are not likely to work any miracles by their 


faith. 





THE MORAL OF MAGDALA. 


HE fuller accounts of the engagement on the Bashilo and 

of the storm of Magdala do not diminish the interest 

of those extraordinary exploits. The letters are, it is true, 
quite marvellously deficient in descriptive power. The special 
correspondent system, usually so successful, has for once 
broken down, and when the despatches appear it will probably 
be found that the correspondents have been beaten as mere 
penmen by the officers of the Staff. One good series of 
letters has indeed appeared, but not in the columns of an 
English newspaper. The special correspondent of the Bombay 
Gazette, whoever he is,—he writes like an officer of Engi- 
néers,—has a faculty of artistic topographical description of 
which Dr. Russell, Mr. E. Dicey, or Mr. Bayard Taylor might 
be proud; and if the Zimes or the Standard, with their ample 
space, would watch for and reproduce his letter upon Magdala 
—not yet arrived—they would probably give their readers 
for the first time a clear idea of the mountain we went so far 
to climb. Tha correspondents we have, however, have done 
their readers at home one service,—they have, without in- | 





tending it, enabled them to understand why it is that a 
minute European force is so formidable to an Asiatic Empire, 
why it passes through a hostile country like a bullet through 
cheese, why Asiatic power once questioned always collapses 
with such unexpected suddenness. They have enabled them, in 


short, to understand the actual working of that terrible solvent 


for Asia, the moral force of civilization, which at this moment, 
with less than 100,000 white men, holds down all the tribes of 
Tartary and all the nations of India, extorts treaties from the 
masters of China, and issues orders to every follower of Boodh 
not directly a subject of Pekin. 

It is evident, to begin with, that the moment we entered 
Abyssinia the consequence began to appear which has always 
followed a European advance into an Asiatic kingdom,—society 
began to dissolve. The ruler’s tenure then was questioned, 
questioned in earnest ; let everybody under him take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. It is clear now, though the Army 
as it advanced did not perceive the fact, that with its advance 
every man hostile to Theodore felt himself more free. The 
chieftain of Lasta began a regular course of conquest, and 
“annexed” everything up to the Egyptian frontier. The 
chieftain of Shoa proclaimed himself independent. The 
Mussulman Gallas rose, the Christian brigands rose, the 
peasantry rose, till Theodore found himself ruler only of his 
army, and was compelled to tell Mr. Rassam that he owned 
only the rocks on which his soldiers were encamped. All 
this “ rising,” even when universal, does not, indeed, destroy 
the empire attacked, for if the invading force retires or is 
defeated, the central authority, after more or less of anarchy, 
usually regains its own. But the means of defence at its 
disposal become suddenly limited ; instead of drawing on an 
empire it draws only on a district, instead of relying on a 
nation it can rely only on the soldiery round the colours. It 
is as if the landing of a French army at Hastings were to 
leave our Queen only London and Kent from which to 
gather strength. It has been so in every advance we have ever 
made in India, it would be so were we ourselves ever defeated 
in Asia even in a single battle by a European foe. The 
sovereignty in an Asiatic country is defended by the 
sovereignty itself, by the belief that it can rule, not by any 
prejudice that it ought. If China had marched to the assist- 
ance of Pekin, if it had even offered assistance as the masses 
of a European State would offer assistance against an invader, 
the handful of Europeans would have been overwhelmed ; but 
China as a whole waited, sprang away from, not towards its 
centre, till the mighty Chinese Army dwindled to a few 
brigades, and the Emperor was compelled to call on a Tartar 
tribe. The moral force of civilization, the dim notion that 
it must win, that it isa fate not to be resisted, of itself stripped 
King Theodore not merely of prestige, but of three-fourths of 
his actual physical resources. Before a shot had been fired the 
war between Great Britain and Abyssinia had been reduced to 
a duel between Sir Robert Napier and Theodore, with their 
respective followers, a duel with a kingdom for a prize. Had 
Theodore won there is no reason to doubt that in twelve 
months he would again have been absolute, and that without 
any very severe fighting, for all the atoms of his sovereignty 
would have sprung again towards the central power which 
had so clearly proved its right divine to rule. That process 
actually occurred in the only instance in which we have ever 
receded in Asia, the invasion of Afghanistan. 

Moral force, the belief, that is, that the invader was irresisti- 
ble, had almost as powerful and direct an influence on the actual 
struggle. Up to the last moment a thousand resolute men 
might have defeated the expedition. Even now, with success 
assured, it is difficult for any but Anglo-Indians to compre- 
hend the measureless audacity which enabled Sir Robert 
Napier to send that handful of Europeans and Beloochees up 
the narrow ascent to the fortress gate. Many of our readers 
must have seen that narrow ledge by which the Mont Cenis 
road passes Mondovi, with the mountain bending down above, 
and the sheer depth below. Imagine that ledge protracted 
for three miles, and some 2,000 soldiers crawling up it higher 
and higher into the air, and they may gain some idea of 
Theodore’s advantages. Tyrolese would have crushed the 
army only by rolling stones. Frenchmen would have thrown 
up a barricade at every turn. The Snider and the rocket 
would alike have been powerless against men possessed of 
such splendid cover, and even British or Belooch courage will 
not long stand the certainty of death by precipices, death 
inflicted before courage can even exert itself against the 
enemy. Even when arrived at the gate, the men could only 
gather in a helpless plump, into which a single discharge of 
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grape, or the fire of a few muskets from the inside, would | conclusions changed, England and Russia would haye as much 

have thrown confusion, soon to be extended down the whole chance of dividing Asia between them as of dividing th 

line. There is nothing in war so dangerous as the beginning of Raye 
o o o 





| United States, but while they exist there is no enterprise of 
a retreat down an ascent of that kind, and at the very last | which either ought to be afraid. . 
moment a genuine resistance, such as Europeans would have 
offered, might have flung the expedition back to the plain, or 
cost us half its numbers, That there was no such resistance 
was due, not to the want of means—there were thousands of 
men in Magdala—but to the utter demoralization into which the 
Abyssinians had fallen, a demoralization which, in its degree 
and kind, is to civilized men almost inexplicable, resembles 
rather the despair with which men would regard an encounter 
with demons than any customary form of cowardice. Up 
to Good Friday Theodore and his men were evidently quite 
hearty, and quite determined on resistance. They obeyed his 
order to descend and attack the pioneer guard after it crossed 
the Bashilo with alacrity and confidence, and made, by all} and that men in the ranks do not mind the virtual prohibj. 
accounts, an exceedingly gallant rush. Neither their chief | tion of careers. The exception was the theory of caste, which 
nor the soldiers had the slightest idea of the power of the | was only brought forward by Lord Elcho, who, not having the 
enemy upon whom they were charging, or understood in the | fear of a constituency before his eyes, ventured to say that 
least the impassable nature of that wall of leaden spray with | War-Office clerkships, paymasterships, and situations in the 
which a civilized army protects itself against the rush of mere | Barrack, Commissariat, and Military Train departments were 
brute courage. The moment they felt it the Abyssinian | the proper and sufficient rewards for mere non-commissioned 
soldiery became cowards, as incapable of further resistance as | officers. In fact, he tossed those berths, none of which include 
Europeans are of standing up to thunderbolts. They felt | the smallest chance of distinction, among the rank and file, just 
under that withering storm of shell, and bolts, and balls, before | as at the last election he tossed cigars among the electors. But 
that machine flinging 900 bullets every ten seconds, as the | every speaker of influence or merit allowed that nobody with 
men of the 33rd would have felt if called on to face the lightning, | an army to organize would establish the Purchase system, and 
as if they were asked for impossibilities, for a courage which was | the defence narrowed itself down to the plea that any radical 
not courage, but a madness or a blasphemy. Even Theodore | change would be excessively expensive,—a plea that will be of 
himself, clearly aman of splendid bravery, asked in despair, as | importance just as long as the nation is careless about the 
he picked up a rocket tube, “What can I be expected to do} matter. The total cost of buying up commissions and of repay. 
against men so armed?”’ The soldiery after their flight never | ing the illegal overpayments would, it is said, be ten millions 
attempted resistance. They did not mutiny, they did not | sterling, a sum which, we suspect, a competent actuary would 
censure, they bore being shot down by the King’s own hand ; | reduce by at least one-half. One would think, to hear Colonel 
“but,” says one writer, evidently on the authority of the | North argue, that the State repaid the value of every man’s com- 
prisoners, they “literally stood trembling,” not only indis- | mission to his executors ; that a commission was a permanent, 
posed to action, but incapable of it. Thousands gave up their | instead of a temporary annuity, terminable not only by death, 
arms on Selassee without a struggle, hundreds slunk down the | but by sentence of a court-martial. Taking, however, this 
mountain, hundreds more divested themselves of their arms | enormous estimate as accurate, and accepting the dictum that 
and stood passive within the fortress, waiting as men wait for | Colonel Vere de Vere is to be compensated not only for his 
a decree of Heaven. Barely ten men were able even to seem | legal outlay, but for his success in breaking the laws, ten 
to resist the assault, and they met death with their King as | millions is only 350,000/. a year, a sum quite within the 
they would have met it from executioners, bravely but hope- | means of the nation, a sum which we could save at a stroke, 
lessly, without killing a single soldier. The very thought of | —though we do not recommend that course—by abolishing all 
resistance, the bare idea of its possibility, seems to have de- | sinecure commands, and that fifth wheel in the coach, the 
parted from them till they were as powerless as children ; | Major. We spend twelve millions a year on the Army, and if 
or, to repeat an idea we want to drive home, as we should all | ten millions must be thrown away in a lump to make that 
be if we knew that an earthquake or an explosion of nitro- | Army efficient, the nation is rich enough to throw it away. 
glycerine were at hand and unavoidable. The bravest| The Admiralty will waste double the interest on the sum 
of us then would at best be passive, at best accept | without an apology or a blush, in imbecile alterations to ships 
quietly whatever God might send, and that is the feel- | which can neither fight nor transport troops, and to stand 
ing a civilized victory of this kind produces among Asiatics. | aghast at an expenditure of that kind is to give up the hope 
The white man has won at Plassey, and Hindoosin Dacca bury | of improvement altogether. Once allow, as everybody except 
their useless swords. The stunning fire of Sniders kept up| Lord Elcho did in this debate, that Purchase is in principle 


upon the gate of Magdala was, we dare say, as one of the corre- | bad, and the cash necessary to reform will very speedily be 
spondents alleges, very useful, though it hurt nobody. It kept | found. The military authorities know that well enough, and 
up the awe of irresistible power, the sense that resistance was | only plead expense—a plea they never raise when the question 
useless, the resolve to be passive and expect, which actuated | is of fortifications or war—because they want to keep the 
all within the fort except Theodore and his personal friends. | Army in the hands of a class, not indeed the aristocratic class 
Why Asiatics should suffer this paralysis of courage, under (Sir J. Pakington is right enough there), but of a much in- 
circumstances which would make Europeans fight like over- | ferior one, the plutocratic, the class which wants its sons to 

get on without disagreeable examinations. That wish, how- 


driven wolves, it is hard to explain ; but the fact is certain, so | , 
certain that we doubt if there is an instance of an Asiatic | ever, can no longer be safely expressed, and Purchase, once left 
force, unless sustained by a religious impulse, re-forming after | to be defended on the ground of economy alone, is doomed. 

a defeat by Europeans. They are as brave as we are, as} The most interesting feature of the debate, however, to our 





PURCHASE AND CONSCRIPTION. 


HE debate raised by Mr. Trevelyan on Tuesday was no 
without interest, though the mover, unwisely, as we 
think, did not press his motion to a division, for it served ty 
show how very little the advocates for Purchase now haye to 
say for themselves. Of course the old arguments, with one 
exception, were all brought forward once more, and it was 
shown with the usual conclusiveness that poor officers ought 
to like to see richer men promoted over their heads; that no 
Colonel or General can be trusted to abstain from favouritism ; 





brave, many of them, as any people can be, meet death when | minds was the connection which several able speakers traced 
resolved to die as if it were a relief. Yet it is as certain as! between the abolition of Purchase and the establishment 0 
any historic fact can be that the very Punjaubees who, weary | Conscription. Sir John Pakington and Mr. Grenfell, both 
of Brown Bess, charged so gallantly with the bayonet, the very | civilians of military experience, allowed that if Conscription 
man who, shot through the thigh, refused to be carried off | were ever established Purchase must disappear, and we halt 
because he had not emptied his cartridge-pouch and could | fancied at one period of the debate that somebody was going 
empty it sitting, would under similar circumstances be | to tell the truth, and say out that Conscription would be a1 
liable to a similar access of passive despair. The latent | incalculable improvement in the Imperial organization. The 
cause of the difference may be the gloomy imagination | cowardice of our public men upon this point seems, however, 
which sees a demon in every strange shadow, a decree of fate | insuperable. There are probably not three men in Parliament 
in every stumble; or it may be the impression, universal in | of the statesman rank who do not at heart believe Conscription 
Asia, that Providence is on the whole an enemy ; or it may be | the proper basis of any sound military organization, and not 
the absence of the idea of duty, the feeling that one is bound | five who do not believe that its introduction will follow our 
to resist even without hope ; but whatever the explanation, the | first great military catastrophe. Yet they not only will not 
effectis certain. Asiatic war always resolves itself into a duel | propose it, which is natural and excusable in Commoners, 
between armies, not a strife between nations, and the duel is though cowardly in Peers, but they will not even discuss it, 
never fought out to the bitter end. Were either of these two will not attempt to disabuse the public mind of its precol 
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ceived and irrational dread of the word. Supposing, what we 
entirely believe, and as Radicals heartily accept, that Conscrip- 
tion will one day be essential to maintain the position of Great 
Britain in the world, let us see what it would actually mean. 
Taking the French statistics as our guide, we find that if the 
Conscription were established in the United Kingdom 300,000 
oung men of twenty would annually present themselves at the 
palloting bureaux. Of these, one-third would be rejected for 
short sight, lameness, deafness, hernia, and fifty other physical 
disqualifications, leaving 200,000 fit for service. The country 
requires, if it is ever to be decently garrisoned, and prepared 
to exert its strength when needful to maintain its influence, 
an Army of 250,000 men. Supposing service to be reduced, 
as it will be one day, to five years, the annual draft would be 
at first 50,000 men a year, just the average recruiting during 
the Crimean War, and afterwards, perhaps, 35,000, about one- 
fourth of the conscripts usually selecting the profession as 
their life work, or seeking the 150/. to be paid to the soldier 
who after one period of service enlists again as a substitute. 
Would this be so excessive a drain on the resources of the 
nation? It would, we firmly believe, be actually less than 
the drain the present system involves. We should be rid at 
once of all those costly semi-disciplined organizations under a 
dozen names by which we bolster up our military feebleness, 
and in their place possess a sufficient Army, every man in 
which would at twenty-five, that is, at the very best age 
for marrying, re-enter civil life, a bigger man, a more 
competent man, and, if we choose to organize decently, a 
better man than he quitted it. The power to walk, to obey, 
to command, to act in concert has a direct money value far 
greater than the loss of civil time which any conscription 
must involve, even if we leave out of the account the extra- 
ordinary physical improvement caused by regular food, regular 
exercise, and gymnastic training. Take the weediest lot of 
English louts you like, take even the wretched boys whom the 
East India Company was accustomed to accept, boys who used 
to leave the depots “as fit for fighting as so many canaries,” and 
in three years they will be deep-chested, well built, muscular 
men, whom no General in the world would be afraid to trust 
or ashamed to command. So far from the resources of the 
great workshop being diminished by Conscription, we believe 
that they would be largely increased, while the Army would 
become, for the first time since that wretched Stuart came 
back, an attractive and an honourable profession for all grades. 
“ But what,” say our political friends, “ is the use of writ- 
ing all that? Conscription is opposed to the tastes of the 
people, and the statesmen are right in refusing even to discuss 
it.” We deny it, holding as the very base and groundwork of 
all our ideas, both on our military and foreign policy, the 
belief that the English people is to the bottom of its heart 
Imperialist ; that it has not the faintest intention of occupy- 
ing any place in the world short of the front rank; that it 
will not suffer Great Britain to become a Holland; that 
the first dawning of an idea that such is to be its position 
in future will be followed by a burst of fury before which 
every institution and prejudice in the way will instantly go down. 
Sooner than lose the South, the Americans would have borne 
a conscription as they bore their debt, and military service is 
far more harassing to Americans than it would be to ourselves, 
offering as it does to them nothing in comparison with civil 
life; and this nation has many a South to lose. Of course, it 
will not act till it sees a necessity for acting,—it never does 
—and of course, also, when it acts it may make special pro- 
vision for tropical service ; but of this we feel certain, that before 
it loses its rank on earth it will try what a blood tax, as the 
French call it, can add to its resources. The belief so strangely 
current among the upper class, and indeed every class infected 
with the politics of the drawing-room, that the democracy of 
the future will be penetrated with ‘‘ Manchester” ideas, is, we 
are convinced, a pure delusion, as great a delusion as the 
Southern notion that the “ money-grubbing” Yankees would 
not fight, or as the idea so universal when the big glass shop 
was opened in 1851, that the lion would never take a bite at 
the lamb any more. The future rulers of the Empire are far 
more likely to fight too readily ; and as to education, there 
happens to be one Empire in the world in which educated 
Englishmen are absolute masters, and its tone is not precisely 
that popularly though absurdly ascribed to the manufacturing 
districts, There is scarcely a man among the ruling caste of 
India who has not been educated like an Oxford graduate, and 
the India House would be only too delighted if it could think 
of a tax which would prevent that caste from demanding war 
twice in every twelve months. We see what the half educated 


Englishman is when he is master in the United States; we 
see what the educated Englishman is when he is master in 
India ; if anybody sees in either any indication of a desire for 
peace at any price, he may rely on it that he does not under- 
stand the race he criticizes. 








LOYALTY IN CONVULSION FITS. 

HOSE of our readers who will study the remarkable facts 
narrated in the letter from Sydney which we print in 
another column, will agree with us that it is high time we should 
deal out a few Royal Princes to our Colonies as Governor-Generals 
or otherwise, if ouly to ensure as much sobriety of tone in that 
otherwise innocent and praiseworthy attitude of mind called 
Loyalty as may restrain it within the fitting limits of other human 
emotions. It is obvious that at present a live Prince acts upon 
the starved appetite for rank which is dormant in our Australian 
colonists, like a draught of neat brandy on an empty stomach 
entirely unused to alcohol ; completely intoxicating, and furiously 
stimulating it into acts of rade and frantic idolatry. Within 
five days of the atrocious and cowardly attempt on Prince Alfred’s 
life, the two Houses of Legislature in New South Wales passed in 
one night, through all its stages, a Bill which received the sanc- 
tion provisionally equivalent to a Royal asseat the next morning. 
That legislative act we can call by no other name than one of 
violent and alarming political delirium. If a whole colony could 
be put under medical care, the colony of New South Wales seems 
to have been in the most urgent need of that unfortu- 
nately impossible guardianship. What they did was an act 
politically precisely equivalent to those religious orgies which 
certain savage tribes celebrate round their favourite idols 
on festivals of extreme importance. As they strip, wound, and 
gash themselves with an enthusiasm that would seem to indicate 
a physical enjoyment in lacerated nerves, if we did not know how 
easily pain is sublimed into pleasure by the ecstasy of certain 
passions, so our countrymen in New South Wales seem to have 
performed on the 17th March last a political orgy of a like 
nature, and with like phenomena of delirious joy,—politically 
stripping themselves of their most cherished guarantees of liberty, 
and then wounding and gashing their naked rights of thought 
and speech in a frenzy of excitement which no one can study 
without amazement and compassion. Just consider the provi- 
sion of the second clause in the New South Wales ‘Treason-Felony 
Act,—to which, by the way, we trust that even the Duke of 
Buckingham may be trusted to refuse unhesitatingly the Queen’s 
sanction. It provides that any one proposing a peaceful and 
Jriendly separation of these colonies from the British Crown,—in 
other words, proposing what has already taken place in the Ionian 
Islands, and what has often enough been discussed and recom- 
mended in this country by eminent politicians with relation to 
Canada,—shall be guilty of felony, and be liable to penal 
servitude for life, for any term xot less than seven years. 
Why, here is a punishment of the first class, a punishment 
such as the worst swindlers, the boldest burglars, the most 
hardened thieves, nay, even murderers dread, denounced against 
an innocent and speculative opinion, as harmless as the opinion 
apparently held by most swarms of bees that the time arrives 
when they can do better with an independent hive and constitution 
of their own. It would be as sane to give a punishment ranging 
from seven years’ penal servitude to penal servitude for life for 
reading the Republic of Plato as for this. Then by Clause 9 of 
this insane Act, any person refusing to join in a loyal toast or 
demonstration to Her Majesty shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and may thereupon be apprehended by anybody without 
warrant, and on conviction may be imprisoned with or without 
hard labour for any period under two years. Why, any old- 
fashioned Quaker in the colony who honestly believes in the 
equality of all men, and the mischievousness of Royal duties, titles, 
and distinctions, is under this clause laid open to the malice of all 
his private enemies. They have nothing to do but to challenge him 
to join in a toast to the Queen, and on his refusal they may 
quickly get him set to hard labour for two years. Since Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s time a more servile and shameful law,—a law 
more directly tempting men to find victims for it among their 
acquaintances and fellow-citizens,—has scarcely been passed. 
Then, by Clause 10, the publisher of anything disrespectful to 
IIer Majesty, though without seditious intention, may be imprisoned 
on conviction with or without hard labour for not less than three 
years,—so that if the mail which carries back to Australia what we 
are now writing does not also carry back, as we trust it will, the 





Queen’s disapproval of this monstrous Act, the republication of 
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the present article in any New South Wales newspaper will most 
probably subject the editor thereof to a degrading and painful 
penalty and captivity for possibly three years ; for in the condition 
of the colony on the departure of the mail, it is clear there were 
not two or three per cent. of the population capable of judging 
soberly what respect or disrespect to Her Majesty really means. 
To our minds, the grossest disrespect to Her Majesty of which 
any English subject is likely to be capable just at present, is to 
suppose that she can give her assent to so insane, or if not insane, 
then so cruel, brutal, and silly an Act as this. 

OF course all the talk in the society of New South Wales was of 
a piece with this act of legislative madness. A man who had all his 
life been vehement against capital punishment, a grave official man, 
who would have remonstrated ardently against hanging even the 
shepherd who had just massacred a family of five persons in cold 
blood,—loudly expressed his wish that the man who shot at 
Prince Alfred,—not then tried or found guilty, or known to be 
of sound mind,—could ‘be hanged fifty cubits high, so that 
everybody could see him, and that the gallows might remain 
standing till every Fenian was exterminated.” The Bishop of 
Sydney,—a religious man, we suppose, who should have possessed 
that detachment from hot and sudden passions which worship of a 
spiritual kind ought always to give,—regarded this sin and crime 
as so much worse than any other sin and crime ever committed in 
the colony, that he declared there were many fathers in the colony 
who * did not dare to look their own offspring in the face, for very 
shame to think that their children should have been born ina 
country the shores of which had been stained with the blood of the 
Queen’s son.” Who dreams for a moment that the Bishop would 
have said one-tenth part as much if the shores of his country had 
been stained with the blood of the Son of God? and yet the 
Bishop probably teaches habitually that this is what does virtually 
happen whenever any sin is committed for the atonement of which 
Christ died. We are the last to undervalue the criminality of the 
crime which was committed. Any attempt to murder is a crime 
of deep dye. An attempt to murder which must have been part of 
a plot for throwing social and political order into confusion in all 
the dominions of the British Crown, is a crime of most deadly 
and malignant aims. But to speak of it as it seems to have been 
universally spoken of in the colony, as far more hideously sinful 
and guilty than the most hideous and guilty acts ever before 
known, and to take deliberate precautions against its recurrence 
which destroy the very sacredness and value of the social order 
they profess to guard, is a course which, as we have said before, 
can clearly only be excused on the plea of violent—we hope but 
temporary—cerebral disease throughout the colony. 

The remedy, as it seems to us, for this astounding state of things is 
to familiarize our distant colonies a little with the Princes who seem 
to fly so rapidly to their brain. Could we not enact that some one 
Prince of the Blood,—there are a good many of them,—should visit 
each British colony not less often than once in three years’ time, and 
reside not less than a month at each visit? Prince Alfred seems a 
gallant and courageous young man, but still, on the whole, completely 
human,—with a decided tendency, say, to ignore his subordinate 
position in the Navy and play the demigod where he can. Why 
not let New South Wales keep him for a time as Governor? The 
cure for fanaticism is a little more knowledge of the object which 
excites it. When Prince Alfred had had a few discussions with 
his “ responsible ministers,” and had become associated in the minds 
of the colonists with the misceilancous evil and good of public 
affairs, we should have no more frantic suicides of colonial liberty 
in honour of his cheery and gallant but still not unexampled 
humanity. Itis said that when it was telegraphed to Victoria 
that ‘*the Duke of Edinburgh had danced a Scotch reel with Mrs. 
‘Thompson at the Cape,” all the ladies in Victoria fell to demand- 
ing at any price instruction in Scotch reels. ‘The power to dance 
Scotch reels was the one enviable power which whoso possessed, or 
could with a decent show of evidence claim to possess, was con- 
sidered happy beyond the lot of mortals,—at least, if she could 
also hope for an invitation to any feast at which the Duke of 
Edinburgh might be supposed likely to attend and dance as afore- 
said. Even for this delirium we can easily imagine that a sufficient 
number of Scotch reels with the Duke of Edinburgh would have 
been a complete cure,—though it is naturally a remedy appli- 
cable only to a few among the many Mrs. Thompsons of the human 
race. Still, it is clear that a little more Prince would be a capital 
thing for the Colonies. They have forgotten apparently what a 


certain it is that royal blood has no more affinity to divinity 
than shepherd blood, if, indeed, quite as much. Though we 
in England grumble when the Queen goes to Balmoral in the midst 





of a session, it is not so much that we cannot bear her absence, a 
that we fret at the delay in public business. Yet the Queen hag 
undoubtedly and deservedly far stronger claims on English affec. 
tion than her second son can as yet profess to enjoy. ‘The truth is, 
that we know what the wisest and best princes are, so well, that 
though we love a good prince in a proper and chastened way, we 
do not feel in the least disposed to sacrifice the political and moral 
objects of our Constitution for the sake of magnifying the 
Throne. In England, indeed, there is a romantic passion 
for Democracy, just as in the colonies there is a romantic passion 
for Priuces,—because we have not tried it, and bathe it in the rich 
colours of imaginative idealism. Perhaps, as we are not unlikely 
to try a sort of democracy, and whether we prefer it or not to our 
recent form of government, at least to break up all ideal illusions 
about its fascinations, we might just as well exchange a lesson 
with our democratic colonies, and lend them a little regal majesty 
to disillusionize them in like manner. By all appearances, they are 
more in need of their lesson than we of ours, and we fear even legs 
likely to have it soon, and learn it thoroughly. 





STAYS. 

T is very difficult, it is almost impossible, to tell when any par. 
ticular form of human absurdity is quite dead,—may be re- 
garded, like the practice of tattooing, as merely a subject for curious 
speculation. We seem to be liable to revivals of almost any folly 
that has once gained a hold upon mankind, and more especially to 
any folly of taste. Women, and for that matter, men too, seem upon 
some points of costume to be wholly beyond the reach of argu- 
ment. The consensus of the entire medical professional would 
not, we believe, convince many mothers that the practice of leaving 
little children’s necks bare is in this climate a deadly one; and 
there are hundreds of households where the wee things are simply 
murdered by being plunged in ice-cold baths with a view to “‘harden 
them.” Englishwomen have never, we believe, worn nose-rings, 
and as they cannot therefore be re-introduced, there is a chance that 
they will never be worn ; but the equally barbarous and wholly un- 
necessary custom of making holes in the ear has come back, and 
we fully expect, before long, to read evidence, solemn-sounding 
medical evidence, that to run needles through the lobe of the ear 
is the true way to secure permanent health and a straight figure. 
Why not, when somebody,—apparently the editor of a popular 
lady’s newspaper,—has published a goodly sized, profusely illus- 
trated square octavo to prove that tight lacing conduces to beauty, 
is decidedly healthy, and ought to be practised by every girl with 
a desire to conciliate men’s opinion? It is just possible that we do 
the editor injustice, and that the book has been compiled by a 
clever pen in the service of a staymaker, or, as he would prefer to 
be called, a “ composer of corsets ;” but, at all events, the book is 
crammed with letters which have been admitted into the columns 
of the Queen and the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine, and have 
received some sort of editorial sanction, and it is a most thorough- 
going defence of tight lacing in its ancient and wicked sense. The 
writers leave no doubt whatever upon their real meaning. They 
intend and advise the artificial production of the old spider waist 
in growing girls, and set up an ideal to be reached by careful com- 
pression, namely, a size of sixteen inches round the waist, a size 
illustrated by several well executed drawings representing a rather 
heavy girl with a waist bearing a close resemblance to that of the 
wooden lay figure used by beginners in art. As a concession to 
doctors’ prejudices and the remnants of common sense which my 
possibly survive even among women determined to secure ‘figures’ 
at any cost, the author admits that tall women may be passable with 
waists of from seventeen to nineteen inches, but she evidently 
makes the concession with reluctance, declaring that seventeen 
inches is a ‘‘ clumsy” size for a slight woman, and hinting that 
the best staymakers make their vices on the supposition that six- 
teen inches will beevery girl’sideal. Considering that twenty-five 
inches is about the natural circumference of the waist of a healthy 
woman of average size, this is a suflicient departure from nature, 
and one which must require a pretty severe application of external 
compression ; and the author frankly admits that this is the case. 
Nature, she hints, is an old goose, and has nothing whatever to 
do with the matter. A natural waist may be beautiful in 4 
woman without her clothes, or in the statue of the Venus de 
Medicis, but that is not the point for the civilized female of to-day 
to consider. She has to think how she will look when full dressed 


uniformity there is about human nature in all ranks, and how according to the latest laws of fashion, and she never can ] 


well under those laws unless she has a waist fined down to the 
regulation sixteen inches. Anybody, she says, can test this for 
himself by buying a plaster cast of the Venus, or the Greek 
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Slave, and dressing it in the height of the fashion,—the writer 
clearly never saw either statue, or she would know that this is 
physically impossible,—and he will find that the waist looks 
thick and clumsy. To produce the requisite tenuity, no means 
are to be considered too violent,—fainting does not signify, 
hysteria is of no importance,—and the author collects an 
extraordinary series of letters of advice, apparently written 
by real persons, who honestly believe in the soundness 
of the opinions they are promulgating, and honestly consider 
that mothers who will not begin to crush in their children’s 
ribs early enough are wanting in a primary duty towards their 
daughters. They all advocate the forcible compression of young 
girls in stays of the good old stiff sort, strengthened with steel 
busks, if human nature will bear them; but if not, then with 
thick, solid whalebone, or ‘‘ bones,” the whole pulled together by 
manual force, exerted by stout maid-servants on stout laces. The 
modern fashion of fastening stays in front is summarily condemned 
as fatal to real compression, and one fair correspondent of the 
Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine grows enthusiastic over the 
physical delight of being converted into a spider :— 


“From the absence of any correspondence on the all-important topic 
of tight-lacing in your August number, I very much fear that the sub- 
ject has come to an end, If so, many other subscribers besides myself 
will be very sorry for it. I cannot tell you what pleasure it gave me to 
see the sentiments that were expressed by so many who, like myself, 
are addicted to the practice of tight-lacing, and as for many years I 
have been in the habit of lacing extremely tight, I trust that you will 
allow me, by inserting this or part of it, to make known that I have 
never suffered any pain or illness from it. In the days when I was a 
school-girl, stays were worn much stiffer and higher than the flimsy 
things now used, and were, besides, provided with shoulder-straps, so 
that to be very tightly incased in them was a much more serious affair 
than at the present day. But, nevertheless, I remember our governess 
would insist on the greatest possible amount of constriction being used, 
and always twice a day our stays were tightened still more. A great 
amount of exercise was inculcated, which perhaps did away with any 
ill effects this extreme tight-lacing might have occasioned, but while at 
school I imbibed a liking for the practice, and have ever since insisted 
-on my maid lacing me as tightly asshe possibly can. I quite agree with 
‘Staylace’ in saying that to be tightly laced in a pair of tight-fitting stays 
is a most superb sensation. My two daughters, aged respectively sixteen 
and eighteen, are brought up in the same way, and would not consider 
themselves properly dressed unless their stays wore drawn together.” 


Another asserts, with exultation, that while at school she was in 
three years laced down by imperceptible degrees from twenty-three 
anches to fifteen, that she lost, that is, one clear third of her 
breathing space, and declares that the dislike of tight lacing is 
peculiar to ‘‘ angular women with rigid figures.” ‘Two or three 
thers assert that in all ‘ fashionable” ladies’ schools tight- 
dacing has been introduced, and one describes the process un- 
reservedly :— 


“T was placed at the age of fifteen at a fashionable school in London, 
-and there it was the custom for the waists of the pupils to be reduced 
-one inch per month until they were what tho lady principal considered 
small enough. When I left school at seventeen, my waist measured 
only thirteen inches, it having been formerly twenty-three inches in 
circumference. Every morning one of the maids used to come to assist 
us to dress, and a governess superintended to see that our corsets were 
-drawn as tight as possible. After the first few minutes every morning 
I felt no pain, and the only ill effects apparently were occasional head- 
aches and loss of appetite. I should be glad if you will inform 
me if it is possible for girls to have a waist of fashionable size 
and yet preserve their health. Very few of my fellow-pupils 
appeared to suffer, except the pain caused by tho extreme tightness of 
the stays. In one case, where the girl was stout and largely built, two 
strong maids were obliged to use their utmost force to make her waist 
the size ordered by the lady principal—viz., seventeen inches—and 
though she fainted twice while the stays were being made to meet, she 
Wore them without seeming injury to her health, and before she left 
school she had a waist measuring only fourteen inches, yet she nover 
suffered a day’s illness.” 


Another, a married woman, writing in January or February, 1867, 
shows that this account is too mild, that still severer measures 
must occasionally be adopted. Her plan was to sleep in stays, 
00d ‘‘ thick stays, with stiff bone,” and she learned to like it :— 


“TI think there are many young ladies who have never worn tight 
Stays who might have small waists even now if they would only give 
themselves the trouble. I did not commence to lace tightly until I was 
married, nor should I have done so then had not my husband been so 
particularly fond of a small waist; but I was determined not to lose 
‘one atom of his affection for the sake of a little trouble. I could not 
bear to think of him liking any one else’s figure better than mine, con- 
Sequently, although my waist measured twenty-three inches, I went 
and ordered a pair of stays, made very strong and filled with stiff bone, 
measuring only fourteen inches round the waist. These, with the 
Assistance of my maid, I put on, and managed the first day to lace my 
Waist in to eighteen inches. At night I slept in my corset without 
loosing the lace in the least. The next day my maid got my waist to 
Seventeen inches, and so on, an inch smaller every day, until she got 
them to meet. I wore them regularly without ever taking them off, 
having them tightened afresh every day, as the laces might stretch a 


little. They did not open in front, so that I could not undo them if I | editor has given us so profusely, e 





had wanted. For the first few days the pain was very great, but as 
soon as the stays were laced close, and I had worn them so for a few 
days, I began to care nothing about it, and in a month or so I would not 
have taken them off on any account, for I quite onjoyed the sensation,” 


This expedient is strongly recommended in other letters and by 
the author herself, who strongly recommends, moreover, ‘ care- 
ful dieting,” that is, starvation, and roundly abuses the occasional 
fits of common sense among fashionable women, who, she says, 
occasionally allow loose dress, thus rendering far more severe 
**constriction” ultimately needful. 

It is quite possible, of course, that we are being taken in, that 
this book, with all its parade of knowledge, its illustrations from 
all countries and of all ages, is only an elaborate advertisement ; 
but the letters must be genuine; and we are told, on inquiry, 
that the old fashion which men considered so nearly dead is 
reviving ; that in would-be fashionable girls’ schools tight lacing 
is become a ‘ principle ;” that there is quite a possibility that in 
a short time fools and milliners may win the game once more, 
and re-establish one of the few fashions in dress worth more than 
a passing word of praise or denunciation. It is quite certain that 
among people like the writers of these letters, people who use 
“ Jadies” and ‘* gentlemen” for ‘* men” and ‘* women” when they 
want to mark sex, and not grade, there lingers a love for tight 
lacing only to be explained as an explosion of the latent thirst for 
self-incarceration, a love not diminished by the fact that ‘ society” 
is ruled by women of fifty, who want to conceal the obesity 
which refutes their pretensions to thirty-five. It is quite 
vain, we imagine, to reproduce the old medical arguments 
once so well explained in the Evaminer, to show that arti- 
ficial compression of the waist means artificial compression 
of the lungs, the ribs being driven in on them; that it directly 
induces one form of heart disease—our fairer readers know it 
better as ‘‘ palpitations "—that it is a frequent cause of uterine 
complaints, and that it is the certain cause, if not of distortion of 
the spine, of that curvature inwards which is the most incurable 
of all causes of ill-health. We must leave that argument to the 
Lancet, which, though not much read by women, might do good 
by reproducing once more the half forgotten old truths, and 
betake ourselves to arguments women will respect more than 
‘* mere doctors’ opinion.” Those among them who are not quite 
satisfied, like the author of the book before us, to say that their 
waists are “elegant,” usually produce three arguments, one of 
which, we suppose, we are bound to treat with some delicacy, but 
the other two may be discussed with freedom. They say that a 
woman really needs a support for her waist, and particularly her 
spine, in order to keep straight. That assertion, if it were true, 
would be final, straightness being a main element in beauty, and 
beauty a perfectly justifiable object of care ; but as it happens, it 
is not only not true, but can be proved not to be true. One great 
danger of Western girls and dread of Western mothers is the 
throwing out of the shoulder-blades, and this, it is asserted, can only 
be prevented by stiff stays. The fact is, the stays produce the 
deformity so feared. ‘The women of races which wear no such 
compress are entirely exemptfrom crookedness, grow uplike Hindoos, 
Burmese, or Nubians, as straight as arrows, retaining besides the 
lithe suppleness in which, of all beauties, English and French women 
are most deficient. Or, if that example is too far-fetched, there is 
another nearer home. Men do not wear stays, and they are much 
more exempt than women from this particular deformity, having 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred just that straightness of the 
back and flatness of the shoulders which silly governesses try to 
secure by ruining their pupils’ constitutions. ‘Then, say old ladies, 
strong stays are absolutely needful in middle life to support the 
bust. The Lancet could give, if it pleased, quite a noteworthy 
answer to that argument, and good milliners can secure the end 
without these horrid contrivances of bone ; but the simple fact is 
that the best made women in this respect to be found throughout 
Europe, the peasant women of the Romagna, wear no stays at all, 
nature, if let alone, strengthening itself, as under the compresses 
it neither will nor can do. And finally, it is argued, as in this 
book, where the statement is repeated ad nauseam, that men admire 
‘‘taper” waists !—that, as one correspondent writes, ‘‘all my torture 
is repaid by the admiration I excite.” The single and the suffi- 
cient answer to that is—they don’t. Perhaps the single point upon 
which the educated and the instinctive taste of all men is agreed 
is the admiration for roundness, suppleness, and that lithe vigour 
which it is the mission of the staymaker and his artists to destroy. 
There are not a dozen men in Europe of the smallest pretensions 
to brain who do not admire the figure of a Greek lady in full dress 
(p. 32) far more than any one of the becorsetted beauties the 
ven the extraordinary figure given 
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at p. 203, as an illustration of Messrs. de la Garde’s scientific skill, 
and which is more like the wooden doll sold by “ artists’ colour- 
men” than any human being. It is, we know, useless to reason 
against aprejudice of this kind; but there is one feminineadornment 
which we imagine even the correspondents of the Englishwoman’s 
Domestic Magazine would admit that men do not admire, and that 
is the most frequent, almost the7certain consequence of tight lacing 
after twenty—a red nose ! 





REDISCOVERY OF BRORSEN’S COMET. 

HERE are so few comets which revolve in short periods around 
the sun, and these few are subjected to so many dangers,— 
existing seemingly under the continual risk of dissolution,—that a 
certain interest attaches to the search for periodical comets at their 
successive approach to perihelion. Of nearly twenty comets 
which are recognized members of this class, only eight have been 
known to return at the predicted seasons, and one of these has 
lately failed to put in an appearance at the appointed time, 
although all the leading observers in Europe swept diligently 
with their telescopes over the region along which it was expected 
to travel. No one knows what has happened to this particular 
comet. Its path had not brought it near to any of the large 
planets. But a certain suspicion had already fallen on its cha- 
racter for consistency since, at a former visit, it had separated 
into two distinct comets under the very telescopes of observers. 
Another comet of the same class was watched during two revolu- 
tions and then vanished. But astronomers had an inkling in this 
case of the cause of this catastrophe, since it was known that 
Jupiter had introduced this stranger within the solar system, and 
it was recognized that that giant comet-compeller (vegeAnyegéra 
Zed¢) was competent also to dismiss the comet from the neighbour- 
hood of the sun. The majority of these comets, however, have 

disappeared from our ken without any assignable cause. 

The comet whose rediscovery has just been announced was 
detected by M. Brorsen, at Kiel, on February 26, 1846. It is not 
to be confounded with another comet also named after this astro- 
nomer, but which revolves in a much longer period. ‘I'he comet 
we are now dealing with was found to have an elliptical path, and 
a period of revolution of about five and a half years. But it 
was not so favourably situated for observation as to enable astro- 
nomers to calculate its orbit with any great precision. It was not 
seen at its return to perihelion in 1851, being hidden in the sun’s 
light during the’greater part of its path near perihelion. How- 
ever, on its next visit, in 1857, M. Bruhns, at Berlin, rediscovered 
it and recalculated it motions. 

Again, in 1862, Brorsen’s comet came and went undetected by 
astronomers. Butduring the last few weeks several of the leading 
Continental observers were on the look-out for the wanderer. 
Almost simultaneously Bruhns at Berlin, Schmidt at Athens, and 
Tempel at Marseilles announced its discovery, and before many 
days had elapsed Bruhns published an ephemeris of its path on the 
celestial sphere. From this ephemeris it appears that the comet 
has already entered the constellation Lynx, at the end of May it 
“will cross the Greater Bear’s forepaws, in the middle of June it 
will traverse his hind feet, on June 26 and 27 it will traverse the 
conspicuous cluster of stars which form the Hair of Berenice, and 
during July and August it will pass slowly away across the feet of 
the Herdsman, During all this time it will be favourably situated 
for observation. 

The comet has already been subjected to spectroscopic obser- 
vation, though hitherto, we understand, its light has not been 
strong enough to afford very satisfactory indications of its struc- 
ture. It seems clear, however, that it shines by its own and not 
by reflected light. 

There is one peculiarity about Brorsen’s comet which renders 
it comparatively safe from disturbance. Its path is largely 
inclined to that particular plane in space near which all the 
planets travel. Thus there are only two points of its orbit at 
which it runs great risk of disturbance; one of these is the point 
at which it passes from south to north of the ecliptic plane, the 
other is the point at which it passes from north to south. The 
former point lies within the orbit of Venus, but far enough from that 
orbit to render the comet tolerably safe from the planet’s influence. 
The other point lies outside the path of Jupiter, and awkwardly 
near to his orbit. Its absolute distance from the orbit is consider- 
able enough, and, indeed, far greater than the distance of the 

former point from the orbit of Venus. But then Jupiter is such 
a giant compared with Venus, and has been the ruin of so many 
comets, that if ever Brorsen’s comet should pass this critical point 
when Jupiter is near, it is more than probable that there will be a 
catastrophe. 


a 

There have been some, indeed, who have supposed that Brorsen’s 
comet is no other than Lexell’s, which had been hurled out of the 
solar system by Jupiter in 1779. That Jupiter might, after playing 
with Lexell’s comet for sixty-seven years, have sent it again within 
the earth’s orbit is, indeed, possible ; but Leverrier has examined 
the subject too carefully for us to be permitted to doubt the jus- 
tice of his conclusion that Brorsen’s comet is not identical with 
Lexell’s. 

Indeed, it is a singular circumstance that there are other cometg 
besides Brorsen’s which have been mistaken for Lexell’s. Amongst 
these are Faye’s and De Vico’s. Leverrier has shown, however, 
that none of them can be identified with Lexell’s comet. 

It remains only to be mentioned that there is a singular family 
likeness between the comets of short period. ‘They all trave) 
around the sun in the same direction, and the paths of all but 
Brorsen’s are but little inclined to the ecliptic. Even Brorsen’s 
travels in a path less inclined to the ecliptic than that of the 
asteroid Pallas. ‘Then, again, the ovals in which they travel present 
a marked similarity of figure, the smaller axis being in nearly 
every case about five-eighths (roughly) of the greater. Quite 
a large proportion also of these comets have a_ period of 
about five and a half years and an orbit just reaching 
beyond that of Jupiter. ‘These peculiarities are far too marked 
(as any one will see who examines a diagram of the orbits) to 
be accidental. And singularly enough, there is another family 
of comets which presents a corresponding series of resemblances. 
This is a set of periodic comets whose orbits all extend a little 
beyond that of the planet Neptune. They all have periods of about 
seventy years, all are considerably inclined to the ecliptic, and all 
have oval orbits so closely resembling each other in shape, though 
wholly different from the orbits of the inner family of comets, that. 
it is not easy to distinguish one orbit from another by this feature 
alone. It iscertainly a singular circumstance that there should 
thus exist two families of comets, each presenting a distinct type, 
the members of one family travelling at their greatest excursion 
just beyond the orbit of the outermost major planet, those of the 
other family extending their excursions just beyond the path of 
the innermost major planet. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
LXIV.—Beprorpsuire, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, AND HUNTINGDON- 
SHIRE.—GEOGRAPHY. 

W* include in one Province the three counties of Bedford, 

Cambridge, and Huntingdon, which together form a long 
and narrow tract of country, which stretches from North-East to 
South-West, and is a sort of border land or march between the 
Eastern and Midland Counties. And as in their position, so in 
their historical associations there is a considerable community 
between these three counties. Partaking to some extent of the 
character and spirit of their eastern neighbours, they differ from 
them in falling just within the great lines of intercourse between 
North and South England, and in being placed in juxtaposition, 
or comparatively easy communication, with the great centres of 
life and industry in the Metropolitan and Midland districts. 
Within the limits of this Province also is to be found one of the 
great seats of national education, and it contains also the principal 
residence of a great family whose influence over the fortunes of 
the Eastern counties of England has been for centuries very con- 
siderable, while at the same time it has been as long and 
inseparably bound up with the history and destinies of the whole 
kingdom. There is, then, naturally in this Province, a less dis- 
tinctively local character than in East Anglia proper, and # greater 
amount of the common national character of England. 

BeprorpsHirE, which forms the south-western extremity of 
this strip of territory, having Cambridgeshire on its south-eastern 
and I{untingdonshire on its north-eastern frontier, is of very 
irregular shape; in its greatest length 36} miles from north to 
south, and in its greatest breadth 22} miles from east to west. 
Its area is 295,582 acres. ‘There are only three counties (Hunting- 
don, Middlesex, and Rutland) which are smaller in size. Its 
population in 1861 was 135,287, an increase of 10,809 (or 9 per 
cent.) during the preceding 10 years. Its greatest breadth from 
east to west isin the intermediate district between its northern and 
southern portions. Here a great projecting shoulder abuts on the 
county of Cambridge, somewhat similarly to the eastern shoulder of 
England itself. It has no high ground of any great extent. In 
the southern block of land the Chiltern range of hills (ander the 
name of the Dunstable and Luton Downs) crosses the county in & 
north-east direction near Dunstable, and separates the basin of 





the Thames from that of the Ouse. Another range extends in 
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the intermediate block in much the same general direction from 
Ampthill to near the junction of the Ivel with the Ouse. tn the 
north-west part of the county are some hills, among which the 
Ouse winds, and which supply the river with some of its feeders. 
Between these last hills and the Ampthill range lies the Vale of 
Bedford, a corn district of considerable extent. ‘The county has 
been planted with wood, chiefly in the latter part of the last 
century, the timber being mostly oak, Scotch firs, and larches. 
The river Ouse, after forming the boundary between this 
county and Buckinghamshire, enters it in the southern part 
of the north-west district, and winds through it into Hunt- 
ingdonshire (a distance, in a direct line, of seventeen miles) 
in a water course, of forty-five miles. ‘The average depth of the 
river is about ten feet, but it is fordable in several places, and is 
subject to sudden and destructive inundations. Its only feeder of 
any importance is the Jvel, the principal branch of which rises 
a little to the north-east of Dunstable, on the north-west slope of 
the Chiltern Hills, and after a course to the north-east of about 
thirty miles unites with the Ouse at Tempesford. The Lea rises 
on the opposite slope of the same range of hills, and not far from 
the springs of the Jvel, but only a small part of its course is in 
this county. The Ouse is navigable from Bedford ; the Jvel from 
Shefford, in the south-west of the eastern shoulder of the county. 
The soil is very various. In the southern part the chalk is only 
covered with a thin layer of earth, and sheepwalks therefore pre- 
dominate. Descending the southern hills we come to ‘the white 
land,” a mixture of chalk and clay, which is tolerably fertile. 
Then succeed loams, chiefly clay, and to these a sandy belt, 
stretching obliquely from Leighton Buzzard, on the Buckingham- 
shire frontier, to Biggleswade and Potton, on the Cambridgeshire 
side, and forming the basin of the river Ivel. Between this basin 
and that of the Ouse near Bedford runs a belt of stiff soils. Along 
the valley of the Ouse the soil is gravelly, but to the north of 
Bedford it is again generally stiff, and wet, and poor. The rich 
loams of the Ouse valley near Bedford, and of the sandy belt, are 
most productive for market gardening, one of the great features 
of the county. The climate resembles that of the interior rather 
than the east or west of England. On the chalk hills the air is 
keen, and on the wet clay moist, but generally elsewhere mild 
and healthy. 

Cambridgeshire may also be roughly described as consisting of 
three blocks or districts,—northern, southern, and eastern, but 
it is much more deeply embayed on the western or Hunting- 
donshire frontier of its intermediate district, and has a less 
prominent shoulder projecting into Suffolk on the eastern frontier. 
Its greatest length is about 51 miles, and greatest breadth 32 
miles. Its area is 893 square miles; itg population in 1861 was 
176,016, a decrease of 9,389 (or five per cent.) from that in 1851. 
Tn the previous decade it had increased by 21,000, so that a sudden 
and marked change must have taken place in the migrating 
tendency of the population. 

The Fen district known as the Bedfuvrd Level covers the whole 
northern and a considerable part of the central district of this 
county. The enclosures of this district are ditches, the trees 
confined to pollard willows, and the higher patches of ground are 
occupied by the towns and villages; and these are the ‘‘ eys ” or 
islands of the county, the title ‘‘Jsle of Ely” being at first 
restricted to the elevation on which Ely itself stands. In the south 
of the county we find gently rising hills, and some wood on the 
Suffolk frontier. The highest hills are the Gog Magog, south-east 
of Cambridge. ‘The chief rivers are the Nene and the Ouse, the 
Cam being among the tributaries of the latter. ‘The Nene touches 
the county in its lower course just below Peterborough. The 
course of this river seems to be almost Jost amidst the artificial 
network of water with which it is connected in this county, but it 
really divides into three branches, one of which passes to the 
north-east, and (under the name of the Catswater or Shire Drain) 
becomes the boundary between that county and Northamptonshire 
and Lincolnshire, another flows to the east (as the Whittlesey Dyke, 
the Well Creek, or the Old Nene River), and falls into the Ouse ; 
while the third proceeds east-north-east (as Morton's Leam) to 
Wisbeach, and thence north into the Wash, being joined by the 
Shire Drain just at its outfall. The Ouse first touches the county 
below St. Ives, and fora short distance becomes the boundary be- 
tween it and Huntingdonshire. It then enters the county just 
where it is most deeply embayed, and proceeding south-east and 
then north-east (receiving the Cam), passes the little city of 
Ely, receives the Lark, and flowing again north-east, receiving the 
Little Ouse (from Thetford), quits the county and enters Norfolk. 
Two artificial cuts, called the Old and New Bedford Rivers (the 
former scarcely used now), run north-east diagonally across Cam- 





bridgeshire from the point where the Ouse first enters the county, 
and pass into Norfolk at a more northerly point than that at which 
the Ouse quits Cambridgeshire. The Cam or Granta, formed by 
a number of small streams which rise in Essex and Hertfordshire, 
becomes navigable at Cambridge, and flows thence in a north- 
easterly direction into the Ouse. The Lark rather belongs to 
Suffolk. Cambridgeshire is now tolerably well supplied with rail- 
way communication. The soils of the county are very various— 
chiefly clay, loam, and chalk. The greater part of the land is fer- 
tile, and the white land (having a chalky subsoil) produces great 
crops of wheat. Burwell wheat and Cottenham cheese bear testi- 
mony to the fertility of the arable and pasture lands. Where the 
fen land has been reclaimed it produces luxuriant crops, and the 
poorer chalk soils have been turned to great profit in the feeding 
of large quantities of cattle and sheep. Until the beginning of 
the present century but a very small portion of the land of this 
county was enclosed. In the uplands the climate is mild and 
healthy, but where the fens have not been reclaimed ague and fever 
are prevalent. 

Huntingdonshire, which completes the territory which we have 
included within this Province, in shape somewhat (though 
irregularly) resembles a diamond, Bedfordshire and Cambridge- 
shire facing respectively the two sides which form the southern 
angle, and Cambridgeshire and Northamptonshire forming the 
lines which make the northern angle ; Huntingdon, the county 
town, not being very far removed from the centre of the diamond, 
and almost in a diameter which would connect the two remaining 
angles on the east and west. This is one of the smallest counties 
in England, its area being 230,865 statute acres, or 361 square 
miles. Its population in 1861 was 64,250, an increase of only 
sixty-seven in the preceding ten years. It has no high hills. A 
ridge of higher ground enters the county near Potton, in Bedford- 
shire, and running northward sinks down into the valley of the 
Ouse near Huntingdon ; while another tract of higher ground 
runs west from Cambridgeshire to Huntingdon, and then turns 
north-west to the valley of the Nene at Wansford, west of Peter- 
borough. To the north and north-east of this ridge is the fen 
district of the rivers Ouse, Nene, and Welland. The Ouse touches 
the county near St. Neots, on the Bedfordshire side, and passing that 
town, soon turns northward to Huntingdon, and thence eastward 
to Holywell, on the border of the county, near St. Ives, whence 
turning north-east it forms the frontier line of the county until it 
reaches Earith, where it enters Cambridgeshire. The Nene forms 
the northern border line of that county, separating it from North- 
amptonshire, but does not enter Huntingdonshire. The Meres 
or lakes of the county are among its most striking features. 
Whittlesey Mere has now been reclaimed. ‘The soil is various, and 
lies in patches of gravel, sand, and clay, intermixed with muddy 
alluvial vegetable earth. The clay predominates, and peat is 
found in some parts. But little of the county is unproductive. The 
climate is not very unlike that of the Midland Counties, except 
that the lower grounds (drained fens) are subject to fogs, the 
uplands being more healthy. A great part of the county is 
pasture, and there are comparatively few trees. 








ART. 


THE ARTS EXHIBITION AT LEEDS. 


Tue Exhibition just opened at Leeds has some special features 
that distinguish it from all preceding exhibitions. Like the 
Art Treasures’ Exhibition at Manchester, it is a national exhi- 
bition held in the provinces; but, unlike that exhibition, it is 
held in a building intended for other purposes, and it has been 
got up in the interests of charity rather than those of art. The 
Exhibition building at Leeds is the new infirmary, erected after 
designs by Mr. Gilbert Scott at a cost of 100,000/. Its galleries 
have been planned for the reception of patients rather than of 
pictures, and the committee have had many difficulties to overcome 
in converting the building into a fine-art exhibition. Acting upon 
the modern belief that good air and plenty of light are the best cura- 
tive agents, Mr. Scott has specially planned his’ building so as to 
secure excellent ventilation and lighting. It is, in fact, a series 
of separate buildings (connected by corridors) between which the 
air circulates freely and into the windows of which the sun shines 
brightly. This latter circumstance, however favourable for the 
patients, was decidedly unfortunate for the pictures. ‘The windows 
almost all look east and west so as to catch either the morning or 
the evening sun, so that the projectors of the Exhibition had to 
count upon changing lights and that direct sunshine that is so 
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unfavourable to picture-viewing. The difficulty has been overcome 
more completely than could have been expected. By blocking 
up the lower part of the windows, the effect of a roof light has 
been partially attained, and by obscuring the upper part the 
power of the sun’s rays has been greatly mellowed. A glass roof 
has converted the central court of the hospital into a spacious and 
elegant concert hall, in which the opening ceremonial of ‘Tuesday 
took place. 

The officials have experienced no little difficulty in inducing the 
possessors of valuable pictures to lend them for exhibition. Col- 
lectors have become tired of lending their pictures. Some of them 
do not care to denude their own galleries for so long a period, but 
the greater humber are afraid of the risk incurred in sending their 
pictures by rail. No instance is known of a valuable picture being 
injured on the railway, but collectors are afraid of what may hap- 
pen to their own treasures. But for the very great influence at 
the command of the Executive Committee nothing like a fair repre- 
sentation of the artistic wealth of the country could have been 
obtained, and as it is, the superintendents of the various depart- 
ments are troubled by regrets about ineffectual efforts to obtain 
the loan of certain coveted gems. Some wealthy collectors 
have put all their great possessions at the disposal of the 
Committee in the most munificent manner. Her Majesty 
the Queen has allowed them to select almost what they 
wished, and Lord Dudley has sent pictures valued at 100,000/. 
The infirmary contains ten wards, and nine of these have been 
converted into picture galleries. ‘Three are occupied by the works 
of the old masters, one by the works of deceased British painters, 
another by the works of living British painters in oils, one by 
paintings by modern foreign/artists, and three by the productions 
of British water-colour painters, one by a collection of drawings 
and engravings, and the ninth by portraits of deceased Yorkshire 
worthies. ‘The tenth ward is occupied by Messrs. Spiers and Pond 
as a dining-room ; and in smaller rooms in various parts of the 
building are the museum of ornamental art, the Indian museum, 
and the medizval museum. 

Two of the galleries are devoted to the works of old masters of 
the Italian, French, and Spanish schools. ‘They are arranged as 
nearly as possible in chronological order, save where the special 
conditions made by lenders have compelled the hangers to place all 

“ the pictures lent by one collector together. This causes a good 
deal of confusion. Ancient Italian and comparatively modern 
French pictures are placed together, simply because the lenders 
would have it so. Beginning with pictures of the earliest Vene- 
tian and Florentine schools, this collection blooms into a magni- 
ficent assemblage of the greatest works of Raffaelle, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Giorgione, Correggio, and Murillo. Raffaelle’s 
*‘ Three Graces,” Correggio’s ‘* Reading Magdalene,” Murillo’s 
‘‘ Ecce Homo,” and many other famous pictures are there. The 
third gallery, devoted to the old masters, is filled with choice 
specimens of the German and Flemish schools. ‘There are there 
Rubens’ portraits of himself and his wife, several splendid 
Vandyck portraits, and many fine subject paintings by 
other great masters of the school. ‘The fourth gallery contains 
the works of the deceased English painters. ‘There are here a 
great many portraits, for our early English painters devoted their 
energies mainly to portrait painting. ‘There are numerous speci- 
mens by Sir Peter Lely, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. Some of Sir Joshua’s happiest efforts, 
such as the ‘Strawberry Girl” and the ‘* Laughing Girl” are 
here; and Wilkie’s celebrated pictures of the ‘* Penny Wedding” 
and ‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff,” lent by the Queen, occupy the place 
of honour in this gallery. There are also Hogarth’s ‘* Calais Gate,” 
Mulready’s ‘*‘ Wolf and Lamb,” and works by Etty, Stansfield, 
and Turner. ‘The fifth gallery is filled with paintings from the 
easels of living British artists. When the Exhibition Committee 
put forth their first programme they proposed to exclude the works 
of living British painters. Their idea appeared to be that 
it was for them to decide what class of pictures the public should 
be allowed to see, without any reference to the preferences of the 
public. ‘Thesame kind of ideas seem to have guided the Committee 
in many of the arrangements of the Exhibition, but, fortunately, 
they were induced to see in time that this exclusion of the works 
of living British artists would have been a fatal error. They 
determined to admit the works of living artists, and the result is 
that the most popular department of the Exhibition has been 
created. Gallery F contains six specimens of Landseer, as many 
pictures by Cope, and several from the hands of Faed, O'Neill, 
Millais, Ansdell, Phillip, Goodall, Roberts, Ward, Nicol, Stans- 
field, and all the eminent painters of this generation. It cannot 

be contended that the works in this gallery have the same educa- 








tional power as those of the old masters, but it is certain that 
thousands of visitors will delight in witnessing these modern 
paintings who are quite incapable of seeing the more ethereal 
beauties of the old masters. 

The collection of English water-colour drawings is exceedingly 
fine, in fact, it is doubtful whether so fine a collection has ever 
before existed, and it is certainly the most complete department of 
the Leeds Exhibition. The English painters who have attained 
eminence in this department of art are not so numerous as those 
who have succeeded in other departments, and it is, consequently, 
possible to make a collection showing the different manners of 
the different masters at various periods in their careers. There 
are here twenty or thirty Turners, of his early, his middle, 
and his later periods, and the student can trace the changes 
of manner with ease and satisfaction when he has the 
pictures together in one room. ‘The same may be said of the 
works of David Cox, Copley Fielding, Birket Foster, and 
W. Hunt, which are numerous and well chosen. The gallery of 
modern foreign masters contains many interesting specimens, 
Rosa Bonheur has the place of honour, of course. Four of her 
pictures are there, the most important being her large work, 
representing a family of deer in the forest of Fontainebleau. 
There are some fine works by Ary Shceffer, Louis Gollait, Ver- 
beckhoven, and Rudolph Sehman. On the whole, this Leeds 
Exhibition seems to be the finest as well as the most extensive 
Art display ever held in the provinces. 

The fact that the only two great Art Exhibitions ever held in the 
English provinces have been held in the North is only an indica- 
tion of a fact well known to painters and picture-dealers, namely, 
the determination of Art patronage to the North. Itis a fact that 
about four-fifths of the commissions received by the painters of 
London come fromthe North. The rich manufacturers of Lanca- 
shire have taken the places of the great nobles of former days, and 
it is to them that the artists have to look for patronage and reward. 
It is a pity that the reward does not more frequently come to the 
artists direct, for the picture-dealer who slips between the customer 
and the artist too often carries off the lion’s share of the profit. 
How much of this willingness to patronize art on the part of cotton 
lords is due to appreciation of art, and how much to plentifulness 
of cash? ‘The appearance of Northern towns would certainly 
not incline one to say that appreciation of artistic beauty 
was a prevailing characteristic of the region ; and it is, perhaps, 
more owing to his wealth than his taste that the Northern man 
buys so many more pictures than his Southern fellow. Certainly 
if any region requires to have an artistic tone given to its society 
it is Yorkshire ; and even if this Exhibition proves financially a 
failure, it may yet do much good. The manufacturing towns of 
Yorkshire are singularly free from any pretentions to architectural 
beauty, and, as a rule, the homes of those towns are destitute of 
anything indicating artistic tastes. Leeds itself is only beginning 
to emerge from the condition of an overgrown village, and the 
fact that with its quarter of a million inhabitants it has no gallery 
of art, and that its school of art has hitherto been conducted in a 
miserable garret, shows that Art has not occupied many thoughts 
in that capital of broadcloths. 3. 





A MERE VISITOR ON THE ACADEMY. 


A visitor to the Royal Academy this year, if interested in Art 
but ignorant of its technicalities, will, I think, agree very heartily 
with the artist who drew down Sir Francis Grant’s rebuke at the 
annual dinner by pronouncing it ‘‘ a poor year.” Doubtless there 
are many good pictures, many triumphs of manipulation, many 
containing good “bits,” which artists study with interest or 
admiration. But to the spectator who does not quite realize what 
a critic in the Pall Mall Gazette, writing of the ‘‘ Actea,” calls 
the ‘sublime arrangement of the lines of the head and body in 
relation to the sea,” there seems a deficiency of thought in the 
collection. ‘There are plenty of interiors nicely painted, and little 
incidents quite intelligible to the meanest capacity, and children’s 
faces which the mothers worship ; but of genuine ideas, ideas which 
stir the mind and can be remembered for years, there are very 
few. To myself, moving ignorantly, though studiously, about, it 
seems as if there were but five or six pictures which next year one 
without seeing them again would be able to recall. Nobody, for 
example, who has looked steadily at Herod in Mr. Armitage’s 
‘¢ Birthday Feast” is at all likely to forget him, or to quit the 
picture without feeling that his mind is, be it only by some hair- 
breadth or span, wider than it was. I do not like the whole 
picture, beautifully as it seems to be drawn. Why should Jews 
be as dark as Hindoos, or Herodias look so sulky when she wants 
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to conciliate Herod, or Salome be so very unenticing? But Herod is 
wonderful ; a great Jew noble, with the ‘‘ haggard eyes % Matthew 
Arnold ascribes to the sated Roman, and an expression which, 
though not cruel at the moment, has in it that capacity for cruelty 
which could order the massacre in Bethlehem or give an apostle’s 
head to a dancing girl; has init, too, though flushed with wine, and 
pride, and lust, something of genius, of the powerof brain which must 
have belonged to the son of the Jewish Theodore who built Masada, 
and whom Rome always suspected. It teaches one, that face, to 
recollect that there was once a civilization in which individual wills 
were unbridled, in which volition was a force, and in which, there- 
fore, faces were not always of the type one usually sees in collars. 
Then there is Mr. Mason’s ‘‘ Evening Hymn” I do not recollect 
Mr. Mason’s name, yet what a wealth of power, of hard thought, 
and hard industry there is in this work of his! Uglier girls in 
uglier costumes advancing under less pleasing light I hope I 
may never see, the light in particular, for it suggests that 
one’s own sight is growing dim. But in each of those ungainly 
girls there is a separate devoutness, a special absorption, a peculiar 
entrain which grows and grows as you look till you can hear the 
“ Keep me, oh, keep me, King of kings!” and know as if you knew 
them that those girls are Wesleyans, ignorant people whose one 
idea above their sorJid surroundings is their faith, whose one 
sweet practice is their worship. Then turn to an utterly different 
subject, Mr. Leighton’s ‘‘ Acme and Septimius,” the girl turning 
in intensest fondness to kiss her lover on the eyes. Was the 
better spirit of Catullus,—he had two, let Lord Byron say what 
he likes,—ever so rendered before ? People say the picture is 
sensual, at least one critic does. Sensuous it is, and intended 
to be, but I cannot see the sensuality. If earthly passion, the 
love at once of the heart and of the senses, is ever to be treated by 
modern painters at all, surely it would be hard to treat it with 
greater purity, with a more perfect combination of earthiness and 
poetry. Better leave the earthiness out? So be it, but I am 
talking of the picture as the artist meant it, not as somebody else 
thinks it ought to have been meant. And then there is at least one 
noble portrait, if not more than one, a portrait which is more than a 
painted photograph, a portrait which is alive, and unless I am 
utterly mistaken—an easy possibility—will be alive many a century 
hence, the portrait of Lady A. G. Lennox, by Mr. H. Graves, the 
son, as the catalogue compilers take care to inform us, of a peer, but 
apparently artist by profession as well as taste. Itis difficult to ex- 
plain why the portrait seems so fine without an impertinently minute 
criticism not on the painting, but on the face of the original ; 
but this much it is allowable to say: the face itself cannot be more 
alive, more full of definite expression, of traceable qualities, of 
visible faculties than is this representation of it. ‘The crowd as it 
stands about seldom misses this portrait, being British, and inclined 
to titles; but instead of criticizing Mr. Graves, it criticizes his 
sitter, just as it would do if the painter were unknown, and the 
picture a hundred years old. 

One more recollection I carried away from the Exhibi- 
tion, or shall I say two from the sculpture vault? One 
is that Mr. ‘Theed’s ‘“‘Group of Her Majesty and the Prince 
Consort in early Saxon costume” is the stagiest specimen 
of portrait sculpture I ever remember to have seen, and the 
other is that Mr. Bell has, in “‘ The Octoroon,” succeeded in carv- 
ing something which is not merely ‘a stone woman without 
clothes,” as the American with unconscious justice once described 
a statue before him, but an octoroon, in whose veins, as you can 
see, there is a tinge of the blood of the South, whose limbs are 
rounder, whose flesh is pulpier, whose thoughts are fewer, and 
whose passions are fiercer than those of any child of the 
North. Only did not Mr. Bell in his long study discover that 
no octoroon ever had hair like that, hair which belongs to blue 
eyes, and was never yet seen in East or West on the head of any 
one with a trace of the darker races in her blood ? 

A Mere Visitor. 





TREASON-FELONY IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
[To rae Epitor or Tne ‘‘Sprcrator.”} 
Smm,—The mail now leaving is doubtless filled with details of the 
attempted assassination of the Duke of Edinburgh. But another 
event arising immediately out of the crime, and, I believe, of far 
greater importance in the history of the colony than the crime 
itself, should not be lost sight of in England. 

Ontheeveningof Wednesday, the 18thinst., the Attorney-General 
moved in the Legislative Assembly the suspension of the standing 
orders, 80 that a Bill for the suppression of treason and sedition 
might be passed through all its stages at a single sitting. ‘Two 


only of our representatives offered a show of resistance. The Bill 
was brought in, read a first, second, and third time, and passed 
almost in the twinkling of an eye. It was then forwarded to the 
Upper House, whose express function it is to check hasty legisla- 
tion, and went through all its stages there with still greater 
rapidity. Early the next morning it received the Royal assent. 

I believe that the haste in the passing of this measure is 
absolutely unprecedented in parliamentary history. 

Under Clause 2 of the Act, any one proposing a peaceful and 
friendly separation of these colonies from the British Crown is 
guilty of felony, and is liable to penal servitude for life, or any 
term not less than seven years. 

Clause 9 provides that, ‘‘ If any person shall use any language 
disrespectful to Her Majesty, or shall factiously avow a determi- 
nation to refuse to join in any loyal toast or demonstration in 
honour of Her Majesty. . . . . such person shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and may thereupon be apprehended by any 
constable or any other person without warrant for the purpose, and 
on conviction shall be imprisoned with or without hard labour 
for any period not exceeding two years.” Copies of this clause 
are placarded on every wall in the colony; the Government 
expressly request loyal subjects to avail themselves of its privileges, 
and the request has not been made altogether in vain. On Tues- 
day last a man, in the course of conversation, used the words, 
‘‘ Served the Prince right ; he has no business in this country.” He 
was at once arrested, brought before the magistrates, and com- 
mitted for trial. ‘The same was done to an Englishman who, in 
a drunken fit, cried out, ‘‘ I’m a Fenian !” 

Under Clause 10, ‘If any person shall write or publish words 
disrespectful to Her Majesty. ... . - he shall be, upon convic- 
tion, imprisoned with or without hard labour for any term not 
exceeding three years ;” and it has been officially pointed out by 
the Attorney-General that all publication of seditious matter, 
whether there be any seditious intention or not, will be followed 
by prosecution under the Act; so that any newspaper proprietor 
who may publish an extract from a Fenian speech, even for the 
purpose of denouncing it, may, under this Act, be liable to three 
years’ imprisonment. 

It will, of course, be said that the bare proposal of such a 
measure as this indicates widespread disaffection in our commu- 
nity ; but there is not a tittle of evidence to show that a single 
colonist of New South Wales, native or immigrant, has ever , 
harboured a thought of treason. ‘The explanation is a very simple 
one ; both the people and the rulersaremad. ‘The first symptoms 
of the disease appeared some months ago, when His Royal High- 
ness landed at Adelaide. It gradually developed itself as the time 
approached for his arrival in Sydney, when our rulers, it is said, 
spent nearly twenty thousand pounds, at the public expense, in 
triumphal arches and other preparations. ‘The Prince landed, the 
assassin fired his shot, and almost succeeded in depriving the colony 
of the last traces of reason. ‘‘ It was deeply moving,” says the 
Sydney Morning Herald, “to see how not only the young and 











excitable were transported with rage, but how even grave and 
grey-headed men, whose tempers had been toned down by years, 
and whose subjection to public order has become a habit, were 
hungry for an immediate application of Lynch law.” It would 
have been safer to sing the ‘* Marseillaise” in the Tuileries than 
to say “Erin go Bragh” anywhere in Sydney. ‘The Jewish 
Rabbi assures us that if it were possible to dissect every one in the 
colony the word Alfred would be found engraved on each heart. 
Many excellent people, eager to obliterate as far as possible the 
foul stain which has fallen upon their country, desire to change 
its name to Alfredia, or Alfredland. 

The President of our Upper House has long been known as one 
of our most able and earnest advocates of the abolition of capital 
punishment. Six days after the attempted murder he is reported 
by the Syduey Express to have expressed from the woolsack the 
wish *‘ that the foul assassin would be hanged fifty cubits high, 
so that everybody could see him; and that the gallows would 
remain standing till the last Fenian was exterminated.” This, 
observe, concerning a man who had not yet been tried, and who 
might, for aught we know, be a maniac. 

‘Two days later the Bishop of Sydney, at a meeting of the 
clergy, said that “their grief and shame and horror must ever 
remain undiminished ;” and that “there were many fathers in this 
community who, since the dreadful crime had been committed, did 
not dare to look their own offspring in the face, for very shame to 
think that their children should have been born in a country the 
shores of which had been stained with the blood of the Queen’s 
son.” 

The following is a passage from the Australian Churchman, a 
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paper which circulates only amongst our clergy and educated 
classes :— 
“ Australians, we have a weight to bear,— 
That in this land of gold 
An act, most foul, most terrible 
It makes your blood run cold, 
To think that our beloved Prince, 
So gentle, good, and kind, 
Should in the act of benevolence 
Be shot at from behind.” 
It is only fair to the conductors of this highly respectable paper to 
add that they do not publish doggerel when they are in their sober 
senses. 

Those of us who refuse to take a part in sensation meetings feel 
none the less horror at the attempted murder, and so far as the 
popular indignation is the result of a pure morality, of a genuine 
detestation of crime, we heartily sympathize with it. But the fol- 
lowing fact is significant enough :—Onlya few days after the Prince 
was shot at, intelligence reached Sydney that a family of five 
persons in the interior had been massacred by a shepherd, 
who during the night deliberately stabbed his helpless vic- 
tims in the abdomen, and then hewed and fearfully mangled 
their bodies with an axe. ‘This massacre was barely recorded in 
the papers, and excited little or no attention. Loyal people could 
not be pestered with trifles like this. 

I should be very glad if you can find space in your journal for 
this letter, as Iam sure that it will interest your readers, who, 
more than any other class of persons, are interested in the pro- 
gress of civilization in every part of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An AUSTRALIAN CYNIC. 

Sydney, N. S. W., March 27, 1868. 





THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
[To rue Eprror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I do not know from whom your contributor received his 
information about the Free Church of Scotland, but what he says 
regarding it in the sentence quoted by your correspondent of last 
week is simply and literally correct. What you affirm is that 
‘* the, Free Church raises money enough to keep a charge in every 
parish of Scotland ;” and that that is true can be shown by a very 
_ elementary arithmetical calculation. ‘The income of the Free 
Church last year was 370,000/.,—the number of parishes in Scot- 
land is (say) 1,250,—and if you divide the one sum by the other 
you will find it gives 215/. to each cure. 

You do not say that the Free Church has a charge in each 
parish, and when I tell you that there are parishes with a popula- 
tion of not more than 150 souls in all in them, you will easily 
understand why it has sought to make one church do for several. 

As to the Census of 1861, I do not recollect that the Scottish 
Dissenters made much ado about the Government proposal to take 
up the ecclesiastical statistics of the country, but I do remember 
very well the ground on which Mr. E. Baines and the English 
Dissenters objected to it. It was not the thing itself that they 
disliked, but the way in which it was proposed to be done. Each 
person was to be asked to fill up a blank in the Census schedule 
by stating to what religious denomination he belonged. It was 
argued—and I think with some reason—that few would care to 
state the literal truth about themselves, if they were attached to 
no church, and that the great mass of outlying heathen in the 
country would in all probability be credited to the Established 
Church. ‘That Church would then be asserted to have a hold on 
the people which it really had not, and its political consequence 
would be unduly exalted. ‘These were the reasons why the Census 
was not taken in 1861; but there was an Ecclesiastical Census 
taken in 1851, by counting the worshippers in the different 
churches, a much fairer way of estimating the strength of the 
denominations, and the result was very much what you state it 
to be.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A MINISTER OF THE FREE Cuurcn oF ScorLanp. 


MR, AYTOUN’S AMENDMENT AND ‘“ ERASTIANISM.” 
[To tne Eprror or THE “Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—There are many of us who are willing to abandon the 
advantage of keeping open the door for the right of private 
judgement in Ireland, who are altogether opposed to any measures 
which have for their issue that of keeping it shut. We are 
Liberals but our liberality consists in having liberty for our 
principle, ‘‘ Ante omnia libertas.” Now the proposal to apply 
some of the proceeds from the disestablishment of religious freedom 
of thought to the establishment of Roman Catholic schools is not 
only ‘‘seething the kid in its mother’s milk,” but cutting at 














religious freedom at its root. If they must have denominationa[ 
schools, let the ‘‘ denominations” pay for them. The nation must 
have National schools. A system which puts a foreign priuce’s 
name even before that of the head of the nation cannot be sup- 
ported by the nation. And in the sense of truth, we are not free 
to establish the Ptolemaic when the Copernican system has been 
discovered. We have no quarrel personally with Rome, but we 
believe that her system (and not the Protestant Establishment) 
has been the cause of the mischiefs and anti-national feelings in 
Ireland, as in Italy, Austria, and elsewhere. 

And as to Erastianism, we are free to recognize the great good 
which late decisions of the Judicial Committee conferred upon the 
Church. But we do not think that there is no Church distinct 
from the State. It is but leaven, perhaps, with no absolute organ- 
ization apart. It is the man in John Bunyan pouring in oil from 
behind ; and it is external oil, the oil of Christ, who was neither 
Cesar, nor the Chief (nor other) Priest. But there is a Church 
within the State apart from the State, whose spirit is not 
that of the State, but of the Church. As we think, the error of 
the Church has been to concentrate in and represent by individuals 
that which (to be that which it ought) is general and diffused ; so 
the same error may be committed in and by the State, and a civil 
sacerdotalism take the place of and be as deadly as an ecclesiastical. 

I only ask admission for these lines on the ground of keeping 
together, in action, a body which may be easily divided by a non- 
recognition‘of its fundamental principles. ‘* Revenons & nos prin- 
cipes.”—I am, Sir, &c., A Curistian Broruer, 





DEAN STANLEY’S ERASTIANISM. 

[To rue Eprror or THE ‘ SpecraTor.”] 
Srr,—You have alluded to the admirable defence of the connec- 
tion between Church and State in Dean Stanley’s address at Sion 
House, of which a second edition has just appeared. ‘There are 
two points on which some of its readers might wish that the Dean 
had more fully touched. 

1. The question of civil disabilities in connection with a State 
Establishment of Religion. These used to be considered as a 
necessary condition of such establishment. It is often asked now, 
how can a House of Commons containing Dissenters, Roman 
Catholics, Jews, and Infidels be trusted to legislate for the Church ? 

The true answer is, that it can be so trusted, within certain 
limits, i.e., as long as the intelligent majority of the nation and of 
its representatives are attached to some national form of Christian 
faith and worship, and that much greater evil would be incurred 
by refusing the rights of citizenship on the ground of religious 
belief, than by the other alternative. It must, however, be 
admitted that the principle of entire religious freedom and equality 
among the members of a State bears within it, more especially in 
a democratic age, the seed of Free rather than of Established 
Churches. 

2. The Dean (though he alludes to and deprecates the disad- 
vantageous social status of Dissenters) omits to notice a more 
important point, viz., the danger which a State Church incurs of 
being too much identified in feeling and interest with a ruling 
class. This has certainly been the case in a measure with the 
Church of England, whose hold is strong in the upper classes of 
society, weaker in the class of traders and shopkeepers, who 
mostly swell the ranks of Dissent in the large towns, and probably 
weaker still among the working class. It is this last fact which 
gives alarm to many friends of the Church at the present time, 
and which found expression in Arclideacon Sinclair's charge. 

This, finally, is one great danger and evil of the Irish Church 
Establishment, where it prevails, together with other and greater 
anomalies, to an extent which renders disestablishment in some 
sense inevitable. 

Would that those among our Bishops and clergy who admit 
that institution to be indefensible in its present form, but object 
to total disestablishment, could abstain from swelling the chorus, 
in petitions and meetings, of those who maintain that Ireland's 
wrong is England's right. Were it not better, instead of 
imputing factious motives to political opponents, to allow Mr. 
Gladstone's Resolutions the merit at least of making that frank 
confession of a national error which ought to precede negotiation 
or compromise ?—I am, Sir, &c., H. F. Mater. 


A DOUBTER’S HYMN. 
God of the Heart! whose love immense 
In each of us half quenched unseen 
Darts its pure light at times between 
‘The ,rison bars of sin and sense, 

















is quite invaluable. 
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We know Thou art, for there did move, 
In guise of mortal nature, One, 
Flesh of our flesh, bone of our bone, 


Whose life and death were naught but love. 


Durst we, then, hope that we, who plod 
Up the steep path of wrong or right, 
Yet bear within our hearts a light, 

The earnest of the perfect God ? 


God of the Mind! whose power is given 
To some of us in part to trace 
The glories of Thy hidden face, 
The secrets of the earth and heaven, 


No man hath ever known Thee quite, 
We pant, O God! we pant to find 
Some great apostle of the mind, 

To lift the veil and show us light. 


But no; by turns we fling away 
Each faithless guide, and learn that he 
Who fain would pierce the mystery, 
Himself must grope to find the day. 


And must we then in doubt and fear 
Watch on, watch ever for each star 
That glimmers on us faint and far, 

And know the dawn will not appear? 


And is the dream that human kind 
Is marching on from age to age, 
To claim its perfect heritage, 

Mere vision of an idle miad ? 


We know not, but for him, we know, 

Who loveth and who prayeth well, 

Some flash of God’s own truth shall quell 
The doubts that bow his spirit low. 


Then bate not what thou hast of breath, 
Tn thee hath dwelt, and yet shall dwell, 
O man! a love that knows not Death, 

And reaches past the grasp of Hell. 


In thee shall dwell, it may befall, 
The knowledge of the truth of things, 
The mind to hold high communings 
With Him who is the Cause of all. 


New College, Oxon. 








BOOKS. 


——»—_— 


THE NEW VERSION OF THE HEBREW PSALMS.* 
Tuis is one of the most instructive and valuable books which has 
been published for many years. We have already delayed our notice 
of it nearly a year from its time of publication, which furnishes in it- 
self a fair test of the intrinsic value of any book,—the temporary 
charms of which are apt to disappear, like the foam on effervescing 
wines, with a very little exposure to the public,—and it has only 
gained in our estimation in weight and beauty by the delay. To any 
one who wishes to read the Psalms as he would read modern poetry, 
not merely by the gathered associations of his own childhood and 
youth, but by the light of the best attainable knowledge as to their 
origin and the circumstances affecting it, this edition of the Psalms 
The ‘‘ Four Friends ” who have prepared it 
have mainly followed the greatest Hebrew scholar of this or per- 
haps any other time, Ewald, in their chronological arrangement 
and the view they have taken of the circumstances in which the 
various groups of Psalms had their origin. 
It may be, indeed, that Ewald builds too 


In this, we think, 


which is almost equally familiar, for the version of our Prayer-Book. 
For example, when they substitute for the familiar version of the 
130th Psalm, which stands in our Prayer-Book ‘‘ My soul fleeth to 
the Lord before the morning watch, I say, before the morning 
watch,”—the following, —“‘ My soul waiteth for Jehovah more than 
watchmen for the morning, I say, than watchmen for the morning,” 
we do not know why they have not kept to the very words of our 
authorized version, namely, ‘‘ More than they that watch for the 
morning, I say, more than they that watch for the morning.” 
The latter is the most truly poetical of the three versions, for 
it includes all watchers, whether by the sick-bed or on the moun- 
tain top, as well as the professional class of watchmen, and can 
scarcely be excluded by the Hebrew words which are striving to 
illustrate the full intensity of longing with which the soul waits for 
God. Such longing could scarcely be adequately illustrated by 
the expectation of mere professional watchmen waiting for the expi- 
ration of a routine duty. So, too, where our editors alter the Prayer- 
Book version of the fourth verse of the 139th Psalm, ‘Thou hast 
fashioned me behind and before, and laid Thine hand upon me,” 
into ‘* Thou has compassed me behind and before,” why did not 
they rather substitute the more beautiful, and familiar, and 
exactly equivalent words of our authorized version, ‘‘ Thou hast 
beset me behind and before”? ‘The only fault in this beautiful 
and critical version, if it be a fault, is that the authors have not 
sufficiently availed themselves of the associations of the fine 
version of the Bible, where they have felt compelled to deviate 
from the version of the Prayer-Book,—from which, however, they 
have deviated rarely, and only with great reason. To illustrate 
the kind of motive which has alone induced them seriously to alter 
the translation, we may take the conclusion of the 19th Psalm, 
where, after the earlier verses on the glory of the heavens and the 
power of the sun, which the translators believe to be of the time 
of David, is appended a sort of spiritual antistrophe, in which the 
glory of the heavens is described as mirrored in the beauty of the 
divine law, and the might even of an Arabian sun is presented as 
equalled or surpassed by the commandment which giveth light 
to the inward eye. We had long been aware that modern critics 
had maintained that the latter part of this psalm was of much 
later origin than the first, and only appended to the first as an 
afterthought. But we never felt the force of the criticism till we 
saw what our present editors advanced. ‘They translate the latter 
part of the verse ‘*‘ Who can tell how oft he offendeth? Oh, cleanse 
thou me from my secret faults,”"—thus, ‘‘ Oh, cleanse thou me 
from the sin that I wist not of,” and say, by way of comment, “ the 
fears of the Psalmist, that with the ever-growing anxiety to satisfy 
the minutiz of a written law, his own unconscious sins against 
these prohibitions would also increase. ... . belong to the period 
of the end of the monarchy,”—if not even to the later period of 
the 119th Psalm. ‘This interpretation of a verse which, if this 
be the true translation, certainly partakes of the overscrupulous 
-| tone of a developed and written morality, rather than of the spirit 
of a young and rapidly growing national life, is likely, we think, 
to arrest the attention of all true critics; and itis a fair specimen 
of the light in detail which this version strives to throw on passages 
which are to the most of us almost too familiar for true under- 
standing. 

But it is not by the light in mere detail which this edition of the 
Psalms gives us, that it can be adequately judged. It gives the 
Psalms a perfectly fresh setting, adds a new power of vision 
to the grandest poetry of nature ever composed, a new depth of 
lyrical pathos to the poetry of national joy, sorrow, and hope, and 
a new intensity of spiritual light to the divine subject of every 
ejaculation of praise and every invocation of want. We can 
scarcely give an adequate conception of the first point,—the 
marvellous touches which this version often adds to the finest 
poetry of nature contained in the Psalms, without extracting the 
whole of the new version of the 29th psalm, and the note thereon. 


(The Psalmist calleth on the angels round the throne to bow down and worship 


much = way faint indications of time and authorship ; but Jehovah, when He shall revea! Himself in thunder and lightning to the world.) 


even when he does so, his conjectures deserve at least more 
attention than any other conjectures; and where all is con- 
jectural, it is better to let the best conjecture occupy the fore- 
ground, than to have all foreground blotted out in the mist of 
vague possibilities. 





Ia 





L . 
“ Give unto Jehovah, ye sons of God, 
give unto Jehovah glory and strength ! 
Give unto Jehovah the honour due unto His name, 
worship Jehovah in holy apparel! 


Moreover, the “Four Friends” have never ul. 
broken wantonly or idly with the cherished associations of the 
English Prayer-Book version. ‘Their alterations are exceedingly 
rare and exceedingly necessary where they are made at all. Indeed, 
we think they might have ventured oftener than they have done 
to substitute, where it is the more correct, the version of our Bible, 


“Hark! Jehovah is above the waters, 
The God of Glory thundered, 
Jehovah above the waterfloods; 
Hark! Jehovah is in power, 
Hark! Jehovah is in majesty. 


“ Hark ! Jehovah—He breaketh the cedar trees, 





: The Psalms Chronologically Arranged. An Amended Version, with Historical 
Toduction and Explanatory Notes, By Four Friends. London: Macmillan. 1867. 


how Jehovah breaketh in pieces the cedars of Lebanon, 
and maketh them to skip like calves, 
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Lebanon also and Sirion like young buffaloes; 
Hark! Jehovah how He flasheth forth names of fire! 


“ Hark! Jehovah shaketh the wilderness, 
Jehovah shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh ; 
Hark! Jehovah maketh the hinds to calve, 
and strippeth the forests of their leaves ; 
while in His temple everything shouteth ‘ Glory !’ 


Il. 
“ Jehovah ruled above the mighty flood; 
so ruleth Jehovah as a King for ever! 
Jehovah will give strength unto His people, 
Jehovah shall give His people tho blessing of peace! 


“ Ver. 3. Hark! Jehovah=the voice of Jehovah, or Jehovah revealed in thunder. 
“Ver. 8. Cp. Isaiah vi. 3, And the Seraphim cried one with another, and said, 
‘ Holy, Holy, Holy is Jehovah, God of Hosts; His glory the fullness of the earth.’ 


NOTE. 

“ The closest examination of this psalm only reveals more strikingly the perfection 
of its structure. It has the regular form of the pwan or triumphal cde, and is divided 
into three members :— 

“1, The Prelude, in which the Psalmist calls on the angels round the throne to 
do homage to Jehovah, when He shall reveal Himself in thunder and lightning to 
the world. 

“2. The body of the Psalm, in three equal strophes, each of five lines, marking 
the successive stages of the storm; Ist, its distant gathering; the low faint mutter- 
ing of the thunder in the far-off unapproachable realms of sky; 2nd, its sudden 
advance, seizing the mountains and crushing the cedars; then, in the 3rd, it passes 
on and spreads over the plain and dies away; thus making the whole universe to 
tremble from sky to earth, from Lebanon in the north to the wilderness of Kadesh 
in the south. These contain the revelations of Jehovah to man, issued like royal 
mandates in peals of thunder, 

“ Nay, more, each of these strophes is itself divided into flve lines, and each line 
begins with a fresh burst of the storm. 

“In strophe 1 we have in the first line the distant muttering of the thunder; the 
peal become louder and clearer in lines 2 and 3; and in lines 4 and 5 rings with 
ever-increasing and more continuous roll, the voice of Jehovah, through the world. 

“In strophe 2 the storm falls with its crashing power on the cedars; then with 
bounding speed upon the mountains themselves, making them to skip like buffaloes ; 
ending with the flashing of the forked lightning. 

“In strophe 3 we have the same structure; the sound of Jehovah making the 
wilderness to tremble, sweeping in jubilant might from Lebanon to Kadesh ; bowing 
the very beasts in the throes of labour, while the hurricane strips the forest of its 
leaves, till it is hushed and lost in the diapason, which through all the world telleth 
of His glory. 

“3. The conclusion, that men may learn the protecting love of Jehovah; who 
though He sitteth a King above the mighty flood, shall give strength unto His people 
and the blessing of peace.” 

This is one of the versions in which the translators have permitted 
themselves the maximum of deviation from the version of the Prayer- 
Book, but we confess, as it seems to us, with the happiest result, 
In the psalm as we read it on the fifth evening of the month, the 
thunderstorm which it is meant to image is quite lost to our view. 
It reads like an abstract statement of the ‘‘ attributes” of God 
in relation to His power over the physical universe. ‘It is the 
Lord that commandeth the waters, it is the glorious God that maketh 
the thunder. It is the Lord that ruleth the sea,” &c. Only com- 
pare that almost dogmatic statement of God’s power over the 
elements with the third verse of the version we have given, where 
the Psalmist is exulting in the immediate sign of God's power 
which the gathering tempest and the downfall of the water-spout 
bears in upon his mind. As an illustration of a like vividness 
given toa hymn of a very different and lower order,—a hymn 
celebrating a royal marriage,—!et our readers compare the life- 
like version of the 45th Psalm, the one beginning in our Prayer- 
Book version, ‘* My heart is inditing of a good matter,” with the 
translation in our Prayer-Book. ‘The alterations are not great or 
grating, but they are just such as transform the vague ambiguities 
of changing tenses and vague panegyric into the emphasis of 
direct vision, and that delight of the eye which lives in the present. 
But our version gives not only a new power of vision to the 
poetry of physical nature, and the less interesting and much less 
important poetry concerned with royal pageants, but it addsa 
new pathos to the finest and most pathetic lyrics which ever pro- 
ceeded from the human heart. ‘Take, for instance, the light which 
it throws on the familiar psalm, ‘“ Like as the hart desireth 
the water-brooks, so longeth my soul after thee, O God!”— 
the psalm in which so exquisite a voice is given to the de- 
jection with which the writer thinks upon his old visits 
to Jerusalem, now that he can worship there no more. The 
translators believe that this psalm was written by an exile on his 
journey into Eastern banishment, perhaps by the departing King 
himself, who, as he passed the heights of Hermon and the hill Mizar, 
on his way to exile, cried out, ‘‘ My God, my soul is heavy within me; 
therefore I remember thee from the land of Jordan, of Hermon, and 
the hillof Mizar,” a translation which gives quite a new pathos 
to the psalm. In the Prayer-Book, indeed, the version ‘* My 
God, my soul is vexed within me; therefore will I remember thee 
concerning the land of Jordan and the little hill of Hermon,” has 
no intelligible meaning at all. The new version notes the spots 
from which the exile, as he retreated, cast back a glance of 
passionate farewell ; the old one is only a promise to remember 
God’s connection with some obscure historical transaction to 
which we have lost the key. Thus the new version inserts a new 
and perfect link of sentiment in one of the most plaintive of reli- 
gious odes, in place of what was not a link at all, but a rude break in 
the current of mingled melancholy and trust. So, again, to take the 


102nd Psalm, written amidst the ruins of Jerusalem. Our Prayer. 
Book version, after insisting on the melancholy pleasure which 
God’s servants take even in the ruined stones of the low-laid 
capital, goes on quite abruptly, ‘‘The heathen shall fear thy 
name, O Lord; and all the Kings of the earth thy majesty ; 
when the Lord shall build up Sion, and when his glory shall 
appear ; when he turneth him unto the prayer of the poor destitute 
and despiseth not their desire. Th's shall be written Sor them that 
come after ; and the people which shall be born shall praise the Lord.” 
Our translators give a quite new and very much finer turn to the 
passage, making the Psalmist pray that his posterity may be able to 
use the language of praise to Jehovah for rebuilding Sion: 
“For ‘ Jehovah hath built up Sion, 
and hath made His glory to appear ; 
hath turned to Him the prayer of the poor destitute, 
and despised not their desire.’ 
Lot this be written by those that come after! 
and let the people that shall be born praise Jehovah.” 
No one can fail to see how much more beautiful and appropriate 
this language is in the mouth of one sitting among the ruins of his 
beloved city, and seeing the glory of the future only through the 
religious trust of the present. 

To illustrate how slight a change in the version will give a new 
depth of lyrical feeling to the tone of a psalm, and again, how 
much that depth is itself deepened by a very simple explanation of 
the circumstances which attended its composition, take the version 
of the 121st psalm, the first verse of which as it is translated in our 
Prayer-Book runs, ‘‘ I will lift up mine eyes to the hills from whence 
cometh my help.” Our authors, after explaining that the group 
of psalms to which this belongs were pilgrim psalms written in 
Babylon or on the way back, explain the drift and give the first 
strophe of this psalm as follows :— 

“Tho exile sighs for tho hills of his home : he sees no sign of help, yat 


with the name of the Creator, the Keeper of Israel, for his talisman, he 
wins his way through doubt to trust, from inward conflict to peace. 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills ; 
Oh, whence cometh my help ? 
my help cometh from Jehovah, 
Who hath made heaven and earth. 
Will he suffer thy foot to be moved ? 
and He that keepeth thee, shall He sleep? 
behold, He that keepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep!” 
The first two lines seem to us entirely transformed and clothed 
with a new lyrical force by the form of appealing question given 
to the second. ‘The first line becomes the pilgrim’s expression of 
passionate longing for his home, instead of the language of supplica- 
tion,—the second of appeal to God, instead of almost meaning- 
less assertion that his help comes from the very hills to which 
he is imploring to be restored. The first line thus becomes a 
ery of longing, the second an appeal to his own heart to tell 
him the true source of trust. ‘The interrogative form given to 
the clauses of the third verse with the trustful answer of the fourth 
seem to us again to convey a far more exquisite poetical feeling 
than our Prayer-Book version, beautiful as it is, has succeeded in 
rendering for us. * 
We have given but imperfect illustrations of the new beauty 
and light which the translators pour upon the most perfect 
devotional poetry of any day or nation, and which they pour 
on it in almost every page, by the scholarship and perfect 
taste with which they have executed their work. We can 
only say that their version deserves to live long and to pass 
through many editions, —for while it religiously respects the 
rich associations gathered round the text which they have 
adopted as their groundwork, it clears up its innumerable obscu- 
rities, corrects its not infrequent blunders, and supplies that 
knowledge of the context which is almost as requisite to the true 
enjoyment of poetry, as is the crowd of new and living associations 
by the aid of which each successive generation interprets it, and 
applies it to the wants of its own heart. 





THE DOWER HOUSE.* 

Miss ANNIE THomaS—we retain her name unchanged, as she 
still puts it upon her title-page—has in this story tried her strength 
in a fresh direction, the strictly domestic novel. The Dower House 
contains no sensational incidents, and is free from that sickly 
flavour of adultery which popular authoresses are far too fond of 
imparting to their work. [Illicit love is, of course, a fair subject 
for a novel, as for a drama, for both novelist and dramatist must 
alike deal with human passion ; but still it does not fill so import- 
ant a part in life, in England at any rate, as it does in the 








* The Dewer House, By Annie Thomas. London: Tinsley. 
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jority of rece ; j ‘ 
ine powers of action set aside for one in which the larger 


half of mavkind have no personal share, even if we admit that all 
ankind have in it the intellectual interest we feel in states of 
er we know instinctively not to be outside possible experience. 

Marder interests human beings for the same reason, but murder 

i life drama soon becomes a bore. In the Dower 

as a motor in the . : 
House nobody murders anybody, or runs away with anybody's 
wife, or seduces any friend, or shows any particular inclination for 
breaking any of the Commandments. Nobody is very much more 
intellectual, or passionate, or silly, or wicked than the majority of 
mankind ; the incidents are of the most naturalistic order, little 
feminine fights, and domestic scrapes, and social worries, and the 
dialogue is not a perpetual contest of wits. Miss Thomas seems 
for once to have taken Miss Austen as her model, and we heartily 
wish we could congratulate her on rising to her model’s level. A 
new Miss Austen would be a gain to our literature, the only two 
novelists of her special power, Miss ‘Thackeray and Miss Tytler, 
applying it to French rather than to English interiors. ‘The Dower 
House, however, unfortunately is not Mansfield Park, and though 
full of happy sketches, and piquant, worldly-wise sentences, as a 
story lags a little, and will succeed, if it succeeds, mainly by the 
attraction of a single character, Addie Rouse, the heroine. 

Addie Rouse is a very remarkable personage, quite possible, yet 

leaving on the mind an impression of decided originality. The 
artist nature has been analyzed often enough, and the sensible 
character has often enough been described ; but a girl who is essen- 
tially artist, yet sensible almost to common-placeness, is, we think, 
almost a new figure in English fiction. We certainly do not 
remember anything quite like Addie, with her sternly realistic 
sense, which recognizes every fact and necessity of social life, down 
to the smallest detail of etiquette, which can ignore worries, and 
face catastrophes, and yet covers and as it were protects a cen- 
tral fire of enthusiasm for art and thirst for its triumphs. ‘The 
daughter of a half-pay captain living in a country town, and of a 
domineering, managing, hot-tempered mother, with several brothers 
and sisters, and scanty means, Addie Rouse has attracted and ac- 
cepted a wealthy young country squire. She likes him very well, 
with a liking which deepens into strong affection, and likes the 
position she is to have, but she is never exultant, and never annoy- 
ing. His mother tries first to patronize her, and the patronage is 
quietly put aside, and then to interfere in her house with apologies 
for interfering, which are accepted with a kindly grace which 
made further interference impossible. With all this, there is no 
rudeness, no sense of effort, no appearance of collision, above all, 
no exactingness :— 

“ Miss Rouse had a strong sense of justice for other people, as well as 
forherself. She never blamed people for what they could not help, when 
once she knew they could not help it. Ona first reading, this tolerance 
may not strike any one as being unusual or meritorious; but a few 
moments’ reflection will remind that person that a good many of his or 
her minor social miseries arise from the fact of kind and attached friends 
expecting all manner of little impossibilities of us, and of being hurt 
or offended, as the case may be, when these expectations are not realized. 
The expectation is not so irritating when wo feel that it has been formed 
in utter ignorance of our temperament, business, and habits of mind and 
body. But it becomes a maddening offence when it is founded on a full 
knowledge of these things—when practical obstacles to our fulfilment 
of some duty other people told off to us are overlooked in their theoreti- 
cal amazement at our not having done it.” 

Her mother-in-law has moved from the Place into the Dower House, 
and tries to overwhelm the bride expectant with a sense of the 
sacrifices the marriage will entail upon her husband's family. 
“¢Ah! it will never be like Hale Place to me,’ said Mrs. Burnet, 
shaking her head; and then Addie became indifferent and 
practical again in an instant, and replied, ‘Of course not; to 
you or to any one else it can never offer the slightest resemblance 
to Hale Place.’ And Ellen could not help laughing at the 

, p ‘aug 
quiet ease with which her future sister refused to feel remorse for 
that wherein she was not to blame.” ‘The family resent bitter] 

y y 
some changes in the furniture of the Place which Addie has made, 
and particularly the artistic character of the new importations, and 
Addie neither frowns nor resents, but sensibly aware that she has 
& right to do as she likes as long as her husband consents, does it. 
She never worries herself with researches into the remote causes of 
little social incidents, is never out of temper, and above all, never 
bores her husband :— 

“Perhaps there is not, after chastity, a quality which men more highly 
appreciate in the women with whom they undertake to live, than this 
negative virtue of not being bores. And this may easily be accounted 
for, especially in the cases of men who have led home lives previous to 


their marriage ; who have not, through much tribulation, such as hard- 
ships abroad and lack of sympathy from strangers, learnt to yearn for 


nt romances; and one wearies of seeing all the | 


of women whose interests aro narrowed to the domestic circle, whose 
routine is a portion, religiously guarded, of their respectability, whose 
very industry, being chiefly needlework of a more or less useful nature, 
fosters the habit of thinking, which becomes pernicious when thought 
dwells solely on themselves and their own,—the lives of such women, 
| however harmless and pure they may be, must of strong necessity tend 
to their becoming bores to all such as have had a broader mental out- 
look. The habit of dwelling on trifles, of becoming prolix about details, 
and garrulous about the most painful topic the immediate neighbour- 
hood supplies, is not a speciality perhaps of the country lady who has 
run in the same grooves allher life; butit is undoubtedly a well marked 
attribute of hers. Her more cosmopolitan sisters may possess it, but not 
in the same degree. She has learnt to think too deeply, and to speak 
too much about what is purely local. So she bores those who are beyond 
the local mind, as her brother or husband and sons very often are,— 
bores them into the mistaken belief that her mind is narrower than 
theirs, simply because hers has never been given the space to expand in.” 


| It looks very little, all that, in our bald analysis; but the total 
result of a hundred such touches scattered through three volumes 
is to show us a girl affectionate enough,—she nurses her husband 
so assiduously that her mother-in-law forgives her independence, 
—judicious enough, competent enough in all things to occupy a 
considerable position with dignity and ease, one who, as every- 
body complains except her husband, “cannot be guided,” yet 
whom everybody also allows to be quite competent to guide herself. 
If that were all, Addie would be a little too natural, but there is 
another side to her. She has been a concert-singer, has had a 
short success just sufficient to tell her that she could become an 
opera queen, has had the chance fairly opened to her, and then 
has lost her voice, and the hope of applause has died away ; and 
under all the success and, in its way, the happiness of her career, she 
feels that life has become insipid, mourns for her lost power as for 
a lost child, thirsts for the artist success which she can never gain, 
for the swift response of an appreciative audience, for the sway 
which in her moments of triumph a queen of song exercises over 
all who strain to hear her notes :— 

“She knew that her coming future opened up a prospect far fairer than 
any past she had known. She would be possessed of all the things she had 
always sighed to be possessed of. She would be the wife, the constant 
companion of aman of whom any woman might be fond—even proud. 
She would be his charge, his care, his chief consideration. She knew 
that she would be all this to him. She knew that she had it in her (at 
least she fully believed that she had) to settle down in the midst of this 
glory of comfort and happiness! She knew all this, and yet—and yet! 
—she could not help wandering back regretfully, lovingly, to the old 
days that were made up of hope and disappointment, of bitter reverses 
and brilliant successes, and of feverishness generally that had nearly 
parched the powers of appreciating peacefulness out of her. Sho could 
not help it. The concert singer who had flashed up on the metropolitan 
boards, and made the fame of her fair beauty and her lovely voice to 
resound in every musical circle in London—and in a great many circles 
that were not musical; and whose voice had failed, whoso hopes had 
failed, and whose love had been betrayed—was a singer still at heart! 
She was going to be a great county lady now; but she had once aspired 
to being an Opera queen !” 

“‘ It was hard to feel, as she did, that the Burnets believed her 
marriage with one of them to be the loftiest ambition that ever 
swelled her heart,” to know that the county regarded her as so 
‘* lucky,” when she had lost all she cared for in the world, to sit 
and know that she, who might have been a queen in her own 
world, was wondered at for doing squire’s wife so well, to act society 
before an audience barely appreciative, when she might have 
acted it before an audience which would have been at her feet. 
Yet with this burning thirst for glory as artist she makes no mis- 
takes, gets into no serious scrapes, tells her husband when needful 
that she has been a professional, keeps down the useless passion, 
displays the useful sense, compels the twofold nature within her 
to act asone. We do not mean to say that Miss Thomas has 
painted this union of two characters to perfection. ‘The power to 
execute with her is not so great as the power to conceive, and she 
has utterly forgotten that an artist nature of this kind would not 
influence the sensible character by fits and starts, but would affect 
it constantly, would modify every thought and bias every 
aspiration; would not, indeed, destroy or impair the sensible- 
ness, but would give it a twist, give its owner distinct 
preferences, distinct antipathies, an inability, for example, 
to use a poor illustration, to tolerate poor music, or be 
indifferent to visible quickly responding social worship. A 
girl who was, say, sculptor at heart might be as sensible 
as she pleased, but she would judge every face which 
approached her as the merely sensible do not judge faces ; and the 
power of music in its highest degree, in the degree ascribed to 
Addie Rouse, must equally influence every thought. The sensible 
character is shown us in every page in the minutest touches, the 
artist nature only now and then in broad blotches. ‘The truth is, 
we suspect, the authoress has watched the one and not the other, 
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or the other with only a half perception of its breadth and depth. 
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Her work is therefore unequal and imperfect, but the conception 
is still a fine one, the execution much better than average novelists’ 
work, and the reader can study Addie Rouse, the little alabaster- 
faced beauty, with the clear, penetrating blue eyes, yellow hair, and 
over lengthy smile, artist in heart, manager in brain, without the 
fatigue ‘her story if related of any one but her might possibly inflict. 





DR. HOOK’'S LIFE OF CRANMER.* 
[Seconp Norice.] 


Dr. Hook, in his preface to the Life of Cranmer, writes thus :— 


“T was careful not to read any modern writers until the life was com- 
pleted about two years ago...... It is not my business to enter into 
controversy with any modern writers. I simply state the facts asI find 
them, and I endeavour to discover the principles on which they rest.” 
The desire to avoid partiality is praiseworthy, but the means 
adopted are absurd. No man who wishes to state facts and dis- 
cover principles can afford to neglect the help which is given by 
the previous labours of others. Such a course cannot be more ex- 
pedient in the study of history than it would be in any other 
department of human knowledge. Industry and honesty are not 
sufficient for a satisfactory treatment of original documents. We 
have seen already that Dr. Hook is not beyond the danger of mis- 
stating facts, and we certainly do not consider that he can dis- 
pense with assistance in discovering principles. ‘There was no 
need for him to enter into any controversies, but it is perfectly 
absurd that he should attempt to treat of one of the principal 
characters in the reign of Henry VIII. without taking account— 
to mention one name only—of the labours of Mr. Froude. 

Various errors in points of detail, where correction is easy, 
make us somewhat unwilling to trust Dr. Hook when he comes 
to deal with those great questions of the Reformation where the 
authorities to be weighed are so numerous. The birth of 
Cranmer occurred in 1489, not in 1484, as Dr. Hook gives it. 
We are not inclined to put much value on his discovery, 
not made, he tells us, by previous biographers, of the cause of the 
weakness and timidity sometimes displayed by Cranmer in after 
life. He was put, itseems, under the charge of a very harsh school- 
master, “‘the memories of whose pupils,” says Ralph Morice, the 
Archbishop's secretary, ‘‘ were thereby so mutilated and wounded, 
that for his part he lost much of that benefit of memory and 
audacity in his youth that by nature was given him, which he could 
never recover, as he divers times reported.” The context inclines 
us to believe that audacity is used of an intellectual rather than a 
moral quality, and signifies the free movement of a mind which 
finds a pleasure in learning. Cowardice is a fault which no man ever 
confessed of himself; and besides, Cranmer showed on more than 
one occasion, as when he refused to leave England after the death 
of Edward VI., a courage of which the ‘cowed boy of Aslacton,’ 
as Dr. Hook calls him, would never have been capable. In 
speaking of his life at Cambridge he makes more than one error. 
It is not correct to say that ‘of the studies and position of 
Cranmer we have nothing to record.” We know, on the contrary, 
the very names of the books to which he gave most of his time 
when he was devoted to classical study, and Dr. Hook himself 
mentions that he was appointed University Preacher and Examiner. 
It would be ludicrous in any case to talk of ‘‘ the questionable taste 
of the young man who, when he might have sat at the feet of 
Erasmus, preferred the social comforts provided for him in his 
home at the Dolphin ;” but the fact is that Erasmus was not in 
Cambridge after 1516, and we are told that Cranmer married 
‘Black Joan,” of the Dolphin, after he proceeded to his M.A. 
degree in 1415. When, again, we are told that ‘‘he was 
ordained in 1523, and soon after proceeded to the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity,” we find Dr. Hook contradicting so careful 
an authority as Mr. Cooper (Athen# Cantabrigienses, i., p. 145), who 
tells us that Cranmer was University Preacher in 1520, and pro- 
ceeded to the degree of B.D. in 1521. Throughout these volumes 
we continually miss the assistance which Ur. Hook neglects to 
give his readers of marginal dates, as well as the safeguard of 
constant and particular reference to original authorities. Where, 
to quote one very trifling instance, did Dr. Hook get the curious 
phrase, referring to Cranmer’s second marriage, “ puella cujusdam 
amore irritatus ?” Does not the original read irretitus ? 

Dr. Hook asserts that the King’s marriage with Ann Boleyn did 
not take place before May 25, 1533, and that the earlier date 
assigned is a fiction. The statement is important enough to 
require a justification, which, however, we donot find. Historians 
generally are agreed in accepting what was certainly believed at 
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the time, that the marriage was privately celebrated January 5 
in the same year. If it had been antedated at all, it would, w, 
should think, have been antedated to a time which would haye. 7 


ie - ave 
the complete legitimacy of the offspring beyond all cayil. Elizabeth 
was born on September 7. 
Dr. Hook points out that the essential part of Cranmer’s famoug 


advice to the King in the matter of the divorce was that it should 
be treated as a suit for nullity of marriage, which might be decided 
by the ecclesiastical courts of the country, the abstract questions ag 
to the legality of marriage with a brother's widow, and of the 
Pope’s right to dispense with a divine law, being matters on 
which there was little or no doubt. So the point to be decided 
was whether Catharine had been really married to Prince Arthur, 
We do not see why, if this be so, Cranmer's judgment should be 
called iniquitous, though we may heartily agree with Luther's 
dictum that ‘‘ whether the marriage were at first legal or illegal, 
separation, after so many years of cohabitation, was an enormity 
greater than any marriage could have been.” But Cranmer had 
as judge to decide upon the legal question, and decided it as in ql] 
probability an English Court nowadays would, however unyil. 
lingly, have to decide it. 

On the whole, however, we are glad to admit that Cranmer ig 
fairly treated by his biographer, who does not favour either saints of 
the ascetic type or energetic reformers, and is accordingly attracted 
by the more moderate character of his hero. It is true that he 
frequently uses language about him which leaves an unfavourable 
impression, more unfavourable than is apparently intended. When 
we are told (i., 424) that ‘‘ he was not a Protestant till the begin. 
ning of the reign of Edward VL., the statement reads like a sneer, 
but seems meant for an apology ; it isan awkward way of express. 
ing that a great change, which Dr. Hook fully recognizes as having 
been gradual and genuine, took place in Cranmer’s doctrinal 
position in the sixteen years which succeeded his elevation to the 
Primacy. For the subject of such changes the candid historian 
will make every allowance, especially when he is placed in a 
public position, and has to act, and is thus compelled to express in 
a permanent form changing phases of opinion. Cranmer’s course 
was made peculiarly difficult by the attitude of Henry VIIL, 
intellectually inclined to the old faith, but compelled by many 
causes, both public and private, to ally himself with the new, 
These difficulties culminated when the Act of the Six Articles was 
introduced into Parliament. Dr. Hook does not express his 
real estimate of Cranmer’s character when he says of him (ii., 48) 
that ‘‘ every one will be ready te believe that he did not hesitate 
to urge every objection which might occur to him against a 
measure which interfered directly with his personal comfort.” 
He seems, as a matter of fact, to have done as inuch to hinder the 
measure as could be looked for in a statesman of average courage. 
Doubtless a man of the highest temper would have stood out to 
the last, and would probably have perished. But Cranmer had 
just the amount of doubt about the theological points involved 
that inclines a man to compromises which his inner conscience 
does not approve. He saw that a great blow was being dealt to 
the Papal party, and he probably hoped with Cromwell that he 
should be able to parry, though he could not wholly prevent, the 
counterstroke which was being aimed at the Reformed doctrines. 

It is pleasing to find that the more the genuine character of the 
man was really free to show itself, the more attractive it appears. 
He yielded more than once unworthily to fear, but the purity and 
gentleness of his spirit were not corrupted by prosperity. He 
was not indeed a ruling person in the State during the reign of 
Edward VI. The great Protestant nobles, whom Dr. Hook is not 
far wrong in calling a gang of robbers, did not admit him to share 
their inner counsels. Nevertheless he had considerable power, 
and he used it, on the whole, with a moderation which contrasts 
most favourably with the conduct of his enemies. Of the guilt of 
religious persecution—whatever that may have been in the men 
of that age—he cannot be wholly acquitted ; but he never went 
out of his way to gratify theological vengeance, and he seems 
to have behaved as a spiritual judge with invariable courtesy and 
kinduess. 

In describing the last scenes of the Archbishop’s life, Dr. Hook 
rises more than, we think, he has ever done before to the dignity 
of his subject. The narrative of the disputations, the trial, the 
degradation, and the martyrdom is given effectively and well, and 
in a tone and spirit which are generally excellent. A martyrdom 
we still call Cranmer’s death, though Dr. Hook is not willing to 
give it that honourable title. Wedo so, not because it appears to be 
made out that the Archbishop had resolved to recall his recantations 
| before he knew that his execution had been resolyel upon, but 
i because the element of free choice, which is doubtless essential 
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martyrdom, may certainly be found in Cranmer’s 
fusal to leave England after the accession of Mary. 

: rove more clearly his set purpose to bear witness to 
ge et nor is it likely that he could have deceived himself 
oe probable result. That his courage failed at the last 

ot affect the value of this act. It was most treacherously 
oe does the excessive love of life always argue a 


to genuine 
deliberate re 


assailed ; nor ha 
degenerate soul. ‘That passion, says one of the severest critics of 
human nature, plerumque magnos animos infringit, and we must 


of it with tenderness. . 
In noticing some time ago two of Dr. Hook's earlier volumes, 


we expressed a hope that he would acquit himself well of his task 
when he came to tell the great story of the Reformation. We can- 
not say that this hope has been fulfilled. In purely ecclesiastical 
subjects Dr. Hook is at home, nor does he err when the honest 
and manly instincts of a gentleman are sufficient guide. But with 
great questions he is incompetent to deal. He has no large and 
liberal appreciation of character. His strong prejudices lead him 
into statements and omissions which we should attribute in most 
men to a want of candour. It is strange that after reading these 
two volumes we are still left in doubt as to the feeling with which 
he regards the Reformation. Such a doubt may be the highest 
praise of an ecclesiastical historian. But Dr. Hook is very 
different from Leopold Ranke, and if he perplexes us, it is, we 
think, because he is himself perplexed. When he tells us (i., 493) 
that “the Church of England was separated for ever from the See 
of Rome, or certainly until that see ceases to be guilty of 
Mariolatry, and abstains from asserting her infallibility, that is, the 
continuous miraculous inspiration of the Pope,” he seems to com- 
mit himself to the terms of Dr. Pusey’s Lirenicon ; yet elsewhere 
(i., 426) he says, apparently with approval, “ that the work of the 
Reformation was the changing of the mass into a communion.” 
Partizan writers may be very useful, even as historians, but it 
seems necessary to know with what party they range themselves. 





SIR JOHN RICHARDSON.* 

Tue name of Sir John Richardson is best known to the general 
public as that of an Arctic explorer, who was the devoted and 
worthy compeer of the departed Franklin, and a fellow labourer 
of Back, Rae, Sherard Osborn, and McClintock, who are still 
living amongst us. To the scientific world he is best known as a 
zoologist, but in physical and ethnological geography he has also 
left his mark. In social and daily life he was distinguished as one 
who knew how to combine an active and even punctilious dis- 
charge of detail-duties with the most perfect kindliness towards 
every one with whom he was brought into contact. After a 
little observation, it was obvious, though not obtrusively 
obvious, that religious influences counted for much in the 
fashioning of his life. The Life of Sir John Richardson 
recently published by a clergyman, the Rev. John Mcllraith, and 
now before us, gives due prominence to this latter phase of his 
character; but whilst this has been done, the other and less 
private elements of his biography have been dwelt upon in as 
much detail and fullness as the limits of a small octavo have 
allowed. And it may be safely said that whatever omissions 
particular tastes may regret and circumstances may have neces- 
sitated in this history of a long life of multiform activities, from 
it parent or guardian may teach boy or youth, or these latter may 
learn for themselves, how it is possible to combine a life of religion 
and duty with a life of enterprise ; and both lives with scientific 
and social success. 

Sir John Richardson died about three years ago, at the advanced 
age of seventy-eight, having been actively and publicly engaged in 
one employment or another for no less than sixty of these years, 
and up to the very day of his death. Of these sixty years eight 
were spent in the Arctic explorations which have given the dis- 
tinctive colouring to his life, and eight more were hurried through 
in active naval service afloat during the stirring years between the 
second expedition to Copenhagen and what an Irish historian 
would call the “breaking out” of peace in 1815. Medical and 
scientific labour at home filled up the other years. Dr. Richardson 
was thirty-two, years of age when he took service, in 1819, as 
surgeon and naturalist under Franklin in his first Arctic expedition ; 
and one of the most remarkable points in his history is the fact that, 
beginning his more purely scientific career as late in life as the age 
of thirty-two, and with little more of special preparation than that 
which a surgeon’s education and the practice of the art in 
active naval warfare would confer, or rather admit of, he 
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nevertheless accomplished so much in those very departments 
of natural science in which aptness is so generally found to be 
unattainable in default of early initiation. The excitement of 
boat expeditions for cutting out the enemy's ships in the ‘I'agus, 
and the buccaneering descents in which the Government of the 
day employed our naval and military forces somewhat ignobly on 
the United States’ seaboard, gave scope, no doubt, for the display 
of courage and coolness; but the courage and perseverance which 
were necessary to the young surgeon for entering on quite other 
fields of action, and attacking the vast and unexplored realm of 
Arctic natural history, must have been even greater. In 
obtaining the power of recognizing those peculiarities of structural 
arrangement upon which classification depends, for acquiring the 
tact, discrimination, and judgment in the balancing of affinities 
which make the scientific zoologist, early habituation to the 
dealing with such questions is all but invariably necessary. 
Richardson's history, however, and the record of his services between 
1807 and 1815 in the Belt, off the agus, in the Mediterranean, 
and in Georgia, show that it is possible for a man of ability to 
make himself a real naturalist by force of will, perseverance, and 
application even when he has had no special education in zoolo- 
gical observation early in life. Of his ‘early deficiencies ” Sir 
John Richardson would speak, of the way in which he made up 
for them we learn little or indeed nothing from his Life, and as 
self-laudation was not his forte, we apprehend we should have 
learnt little or nothing from himself. It is not our intention to 
give a resumé of the results of the three Arctic expeditions in which 
Richardson's energy and insight told for so much, both during 
the life of and the search for Sir John Franklin. But one incident 
of these expeditions to which Richardson himself scarcely ever 
alluded we will herewith relate, thinking, as we do, that the way 
in which a man of proved bravery and daring writes of the 
necessity of taking away the life of a fellow-creature may be a 
useful story for days like these, when our military ‘Thrasoes liken 
battles to “‘rabbit-shooting,” and in their diaries make entries 
such as this, “‘ Little sport to day—enemy very wild.” Sir John 
Franklin’s first expedition had become in 1821 reduced to the 
very greatest straits through a variety of shortcomings and 
failures on the part of men whom he had had more or less reason 
to trust ; much, in fact, though not altogether, as his last expedi- 
tion, a whole generation later, is supposed to have been brought to 
destruction through the failure and putrefaction of Golduer'’s 
villanous preserved meat. ‘The exploring party was divided into 
three detachments, which were struggling under Franklin, 
Richardson, and Back respectively to reach some Indian settle- 
ments, when an Iroquois, by name Michel, yielding to the 
promptings of his wild- beast nature, murdered a couple 
of the Canadian voyageurs, Perrault and Belanger, like 
himself, in Franklin’s detachment, and fed himself, of course 
in secret, upon their flesh, in place of the lichen and leather 
which were the diet of his companions. Some of this horrible 
food, which was keeping him in vigour whilst the rest of the 
travellers were in the lowest stages of debility, Michel brought and 
offered to Richardson and his two companions, Lieutenant Hood, 
and John Hepburn, an Orkney seaman, telling them that it was 
part of a wolf which he had found killed by the stroke of a deer’s 
horn. ‘ We implicitly believed this story then,” says Richardson, 
in his own account of the matter, but afterwards became convinced 
from circumstances the detail of which may be spared that it 
must have been a portion of the body of Belanger or Perrault.” 
After this Satan seems to have wholly entered into Michel, and he 
proceeded to shoot Lieutenant Hood when left alone with him. 
Hepburn and Richardson had some difficulty in finding an oppor- 
tunity for conferring together apart from Michel after this, his third 
murder, but when the opportunity did occur Hepburn offered to be 
the instrument for saving their two lives by destroying the [roquois. 
‘I determined, however,” says Richardson, ‘as I was thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity of such a dreadful act, to take the whole 
responsibility upon myself; and immediately upon Michel's 
coming up, I put an end to his life by shooting him through the 
head with a pistol. Had my own life alone been threatened, I 
would not have purchased it by such a measure; but I con- 
sidered myself as entrusted also with the protection of Hepburn's, 
a man who, by his humane attentions and devotedness, had so 
endeared himself to me, that I felt more anxiety for his safety 
than for my own.” It would be well indeed if such terrible stories 
were always so told. 

Of his two other Arctic expeditions, the first in the years 
1825-1827, under Franklin, and the second in 1848-1849, under 
his own command, and in search for his old commander, a clear 
account may be gathered from the biography before us; but of 
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Sir John’s own share in urging and directing, in inspiring and 
managing, both at home and abroad, both when first and when 
second in command, his own reticence and, we suppose, also the 
rules of the service have rendered it difficult for the general 
public to obtain an adequate idea. Art has, however, in this 
matter been truer to facts than history, and in pictures of Arctic 
explorers in council we observe a prominent place assigned to his 
solid but animated figure. Of the way in which events of one 
kind or other answered to Sir John’s predictions, or were moulded 
by his prevision, our space does not allow us to speak ; but of his 
noble self-sacrifice in handing over his command to a man whose 
fitness for the post his own fitness for it had enabled him to recog- 
nize, we may say a few words. Dr. Rae had been associated with 
Sir John Richardson, at his own request, as his second in command 
of the Boat Expedition of 1848, and when in the second year, owing 
to the loss of their boats, it became necessary to decide which of the 
two should retire from the enterprise, Sir John decided to give the 
command to Dr. Rae. He knew Dr. Rae to be twenty years 
younger than himself, and from his connection with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, to be possessed of certain local facilities, of which 
he himself could not but be destitute; and feeling that the object 
of the expedition was not his own glorification, but the rescue of 
Franklin’s party, he resigned his command, and gave, so far as he 
could judge, Dr. Rae the opportunity of making in 1849 the 
discovery, which it did actually fall to his lot to make, but not for 
six more years. In small matters, as in large ones, Sir John was 
scrupulously conscientious ; and “ to save expense to the (xovern- 
ment, he with as many of the men as were not required for the 
enterprise returned to England.” 

A similar history to that of the relations which were thus 
‘set up between Sir John Richardson and Dr. Rae may serve 
to connect the medical life of the former with his life of 
expeditions and searches. Whilst Physician to the Fleet 
at Haslar, Sir John discovered under the uniform of a 
naval assistant-surgeon the abilities which the world at large 
mow recognizes under the professorial gown of Mr. Huxley. In 
his preface to the magnificent work on Oceanic Hydrozoa, pub- 
lished by the Ray Society, Professor Huxley tells us that while he 
“was doing duty at Haslar, Sir John Richardson, “always thoughtful 
and kindly in act, though sparing of words” to his subordinates, 
had, without any solicitation on his part, endeavoured to obtain 
for him an appointment to the Haslar Museum. ‘ Failing in 
this,” he continues, “* my chief still kept me in mind,” and by 
procuring for him an appointment as assistant-surgeon and 
naturalist in the Rattlesnake, Sir John Richardson enabled his 
gifted subordinate to lay the foundations of his present fame and 
note at a very early age. The chief was not sparing of exertion, 
.and his like-minded subaltern has not been chary of acknowledging 
the extent of his obligations. 

The departments of science in which Sir John did most work, 
and upon which he is most quoted by such writers as Darwin and 
Lyell, are mammalogy and ichthyology. Upon this latter subject 
he wrote and edited treatises in the very latest years of his life, 
though in his old age ethnology was the one of all the natural 
sciences to which he seemed most devoted. His account of four 
great North American races, the Esquimaux, the Kutchins, the 
Crees, and the Chepewyans, will long remain not merely storehouses 
of ethnographical facts, but models of anthropological research. 
Between these studies, for the proper dealing with which the zoologi- 
cal pursuits of his previous life had so well fitted him, and the kindred 
subject of philology, he beguiled his leisure during the last years 
of his life. Of his death, which was sudden in the sense in which 
sudden death is to be prayed for, and not prayed against, the 
Editor of the Dictionary of the Philological Society spoke thus in an 
address to its members :—‘‘ We have suffered a great loss in the 
death of Sir John Richardson, one of the most careful and 
accurate of our contributors. His last work was for the Dictionary. 
His pen had just finished a verse from the Wycliflite version of 
Isaiah, when his gentle, able, and manly spirit was called to its 
rest.” 

Haslar, at which he spent seventeen years of his life, retains, 
and we hope will long retain, the impress of his administration 
upon two of its establishments, its museum and its hospital for the 
insane. The former of these is interesting only to the scientific 
public, and to them it is needless to dilate upon its merits. But 
all men can admire the zeal and envy the success with which 
Sir John’s efforts to introduce into Naval hospitals the milder 
system of lunatic treatment already in vogue in civil hospitals 
were carried on and crowned. When we consider that even now, 
whilst Florence Nightingale is a living power, and Sidney Herbert, 
though dead, speaks through the voices of the many lives his 





labours have saved, the spirit of Mr. Bumble is stil] found 
haunt hospital board-rooms, we are astonished that such a ref 4 
as this could have been effected in a Government establishment , 
default of pressure from without, and years before Scutari se 
thrown its ghastly illumination upon the Circumlocution Offigg 
But when the desired result was produced, Sir John seems ty hav 
remembered no more the anguish with which it was brought to 
the birth, and with the pure joy with which he contemplated the 
working of the new system strangers will not intermeddle. 

It is a little remarkable that Mr. MclIlraith should not have 
enumerated the Fellowship of the Royal Society amongst the 
other honours which (p. 279) he records as having been con. 
ferred upon the subject of his biography. This is as req) a 
honour assuredly as ‘‘ the honour of knighthood,” or ag * the rank 
and privileges of the Third Class of Companions of the Bath» 
which he might have obtained with no further trouble than that 
entailed in letting a regiment or division freeze to death in the 
mud at Sebastopol, or burn away in the fevers of a sugar island, 

Sir John Richardson’s character was eminently and distinctively 
remarkable for its solidity and its strength, and when he died, at 
the age of seventy-eight, after the labours of sixty years, his 
natural force was but little abated. The distinctive merit of this 
biography is, that it gives us the secret of this strength, and makes 
his history thus to be eminently an exemplary one. His path was 
not pointed out to him by the brilliant flashes of genius, but by 
the steady light of his sense of duty; and the influences which 
made his life what it was can be cultivated up or choked down ip 
all of us,— 

“ His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.” 
Sir George Back, who saved his life and that of Franklin in the 
expedition of 1819, and who is now the only surviving officer of 
that band of heroes, has given us (p. 269) the following estimate of 
his character, with which we will close this notice of his life:— 

“No one could perfectly understand the admirable qualities of his 
nature who had not been with him in trials of no ordinary description, 
even when life itself was in question. In storm and sunshine, in plenty 
and famine, in moments of great danger, requiring unusual self-pos. 
session and coolness, he was ever firmly balanced and collected—a fing 
example to others. With a keen sense of humour, quick to discern, 
and ready to applaud, he was ever a pleasant companion, and, better 
than all, a moral, good man.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


amecstallgfutaniines 
The Silver Store. By S. Baring-Gould. (Longmans.)—Mr. Baring- 
Gould gives us here in a metrical form certain legends and anecdotes 
gathered from mediwval and rabbinical sources. We cannot perceive 
that he possesses in any high degree tho poetical faculty, but he writes 
like a scholar, and his versification is generally easy, and sometimes not 
without grace. He might, with advantage, have been less sparing of 
the labour of correction. We observe on ono page two such faulty 
rhymes as “court ” and “ thought,” “ wealth " and “ Guelf ;” and someof 
his best pieces are disfigured by faulty lines and prosaic stanzas, Tha 
prettiest poem in the volume is, perhaps, the tale of “ The Rabbi's 
Daughter;” the most profound thought we find in “ Doctor Faustus’ 
Faustus, curious to see his placo of doom, is carried to the nether world, 
and catches on his journey a glimpse of heaven. It is this only that, 
returned to earth, he can recall :— 
* Tle said, ‘Remembered only what is lost; 
Seen for one instant the celestial shore, 
I can remember nothing more— 
That I recall; all else is quite forgot.” 
Vory interesting, too, are the poems that exhibit that characteristic phase 
of mediwval thought, the sympathy with the Jower forms of animal life. 
Of this kind we have “The Swallows of Citeaux,” and, better still, 
“Bishop Benno and the Frogs.” The Bishop, anxious to recite his 
 Benedicite, omnia opera,” in peace, is disturbed by the croaking of the 
frogs, and bids them be silent. He comes to the words,— 


* All yo seas and floods that roll, 
Praise the Lord, from pole to pole, 
Ani for ever magnify. 
All ye teeming things that dwell 
In the waters, praise as well, 
And for ever magnify ;” 
then his conscience smites him,— 
“ Turning to the swamp, he®eried: 
‘Sitters by the water side, 
Do not ye your hymns forego. 
I release you from the ban, 
Praise the God of frog and man— 
Cantate fratres Domino.’” 
Tho humorous poems are very poor; the scurvy jests against matrimony 
it would have been better to have omitted than to have apologized for. 
Mr. Hayward has reprinted from Fraser's Magazine, with additions, 
his More about Junius. (Longmans.)—We can only repeat what we 
said on a former occasion, that he has seriously shaken but not over- 
thrown our belief in the Franciscan theory. Perhaps he will favour us 
with some constructive criticism on the authorship of the Letters. 
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“Te Burden of Human Sin as Borne by Christ. By the late Rev. J. F. 
(Macmillan.)—This volume will be read with interest as the 

osthumous work of an able and accomplished theologian whose 
aT ee death excited a very general regret. Mr. Thrupp seoms to 
om held in the main the scholastic theory of the Atonoment, but he 
states it with caution, moderation, and charity. These qualities, as well 
as the sterling haman worth of the preacher, we are glad to recognize, 
though we cannot of course subscribe to statements which imply that 
the phrase “reconciling the Father to us” is more significant of the 
truth, than tho language in which Scripture uniformly speaks of “ man 
being reconciled to God,” or to tho assertion that in propitiation and 
reconciliation there was implied “a real chango in the mind of God 


Thrupp. 


towards us.” 
Poems from New Zealand. By Frederic Napier Broome. (Houlston 


and Wright.) —These voices from the new world are, for the most part, 
echoes of sounds with which we aro familiar in the old. The descrip- 
tion of a New Zealand lake, though written with some graphic power, 
is not distinctive enough to constitute an exception. “ Egeria,” the 
principal piece in tho volume, describes with some forco and passion 
the struggle with doubt, moral and religious, in which young poets 
find their most attractive subject. Unfortunately it is written in a 
dificult metre, the Spenserian stanza, with which the author is wholly 
unable to deal. Elsewhere he imitates with indifferent success Shelley 
and Keats, though in “ Albionand Rosamond” he is somewhat more 
happy in catching the manner of Leigh Hunt. Yet tho title of the 
book is not entirely without significance. Mr. Broome is a man of 
culture, though with little power of expression, and he deplores with 
pathos his banishment from men and books, and the oppressive material- 
ism of a life which has to be devoted to the rough work of civilization. 
His concluding sonnet, ‘‘ On my want of books,” is his happiest effort. 
In his verses “ To S. B., in England,” he looks at the more cheerful side 
of things, the freshness, plenty, and content of an uncrowded country, 


with 
“Corn springing thick from the fallow, 
And kine in the meadows full-fed, 
And faces where famine sat sallow, 
That redden with fullness of bread ; 
And there is not a mouth that hath hunger, 
And winter finds none coldly clad, 
Till the old with the seasons grow younger, 
And sorrow flnas few that are sad.” 


This really comes from New Zealand. 

From Rome to Mentana. (Saunders, Otley, and Co.)—The authoress 
tells in the liveliest and most unaffected way what she saw in the 
autumn of last year on the way from Turin to Rome, in the Holy City 
itself, and on the battle-fields of Garibaldi’s brief campaign. She was 
in Rome during tho eventful ten days from October 24 to November 3, 
and visited the field of Mentana two days after tho conflict. Wo aro 
surprised, of course, to find a woman among such scenes, but it is im- 
possible to quarrel with one who writes with uniform good taste and 
good feeling. She parades neither her courago nor her sensibilities. 
She tells that the words “Sono Inglese” is an explanation which all 
over Italy is accepted as a sufficient reason for utter fearlessness. Wo 
are glad to think that she has done not a little to give us a character 
for gaicty and good-humour, and qualitios with which we aro not 
so commonly credited. She scems to have found an appropriate re- 
ward in the uniform courtesy which was shown her alike by Italian 
officials, Papal gendarmes, and French soldiers. Among so many 
good things it is difficult to seloct. How she raced a fat gendarme 
who had been set to accompany her up and down stairs till he stood 
utterly breathless, amidst roars of laughter from his comrades; how she 
got down from her carriage on the way to Mentana to examine certain 
‘queer card-board boxes, all burst open,” which turned out to be 
Chassepot rifle cartridge-cases, how she found on the battle-field tho pho- 
tograph of a lady with the face torn off, and a “ tiny blue flower, with 
its stalk splashed from the dreary pvol around it,” are among the many 
graphic touches of pathos and humour with which her descriptions 
abound. We might say that towards the end the book shows some 
signs of being made up. The account of tho cholera at Albano is 
hardly relevant to her subject, yet it is interesting. It seems 
plain that tho noble-hearted Cardinal Albini almost throw away his life. 
“He slept no more,” we are told, “he scarcely took any nourishment,” 
and he committed the crowning imprudence of carrying the Host in 
procession barefoot. We ought not to omit to say that the book, besides 
its immediate interest, has no little historical value as the work of an 
intelligent and candid eye-witness, wi oso sympathies nover hinder her 
from telling the truth. 

Harp Echoes. By John Poyer. (Bonnott.)—Most of Mr. Poyer's 
Echoes are paraphrases of the Psalms. We must say plainly that they 
are very feebly done. Among many attempts of the kind we have 
“ever seen anything quite so bad as this:— 

“The golden day sends forth a joyous tone, 
As doth it swiftly fly athwart the world, 


And night by Cynthia (!) led from zone to zone, 
A stately march reveals with flags unfurled.” 


This Mr. Poyer calls “giving back to the Psalms the music which our 
translators have withheld.” 

Proceedings at the Breakfast to W. L. Garrison (Tweedie) gives a 
Permanent record, which many persons will be glad to possess, of a 
very interesting event. 





Wayside Thoughts. Being a Series of Desultory Essays on Education. 
By D'Arcy W. Thompson. (Edinburgh: Nimmo.)—Tho character of 
this volume is not unfitly represented by its title. The thoughts 
thrown together in these essays are rambling and discursive. The 
Professor lays aside his gown and condescends to gossip, he becomes 
chatty and egotistical as a man may in a morning walk and with 
intimate associates. He talks in idle mood about his profession, and 
takes the public into his confidence in a good-humoured, genial manner, 
which it is easier to sympathize with than to criticize. To say that the 
book lacks concisenoss, that the stylo is loose, and the composition 
inartistic, is merely to state in other words that the volume is what it 
professes to be. Mr. Thompson claims an hour with us in his morning 
jacket and wideawake, and if we cannot enjoy a turn in his company 
the fault lies with ourselves. The book opens with an “ introductory 
essay,” written apparently with an effort and as an afterthought; but 
the volume properly commences with the second chapter, entitled 
“School Memories,” a record of the trials and pleasures of a Blue- 
coat boy, Oddly enough, however, Mr. Thompson seems to dislike 
using the common nomenclature in his notice of familiar places. So he 
calls Christ’s Hospital St. Edward's, and Cambridge Camelot, London 
Nineveh, and Edinburgh Dunedin. This is an affectation, and although 
a trifling fault, gives an unreal aspect to the volume. We cannot follow 
the writer as he passes loiteriugly from school to college, and from 
thence to the post of schoolmaster at Edinburgh, aud of Professor at 
Galway. But on tho way he expresses in clear and almost blunt 
language his viows upon education, and it may be well to give in a few 
words the result of his exporience. Professor Thompson is a vehement 
opponent of the old and still fondly cherished system of classical instruc- 
tion, and advocates measures which many teachers will regard as revolu- 
tionary. It is unwise, he thinks, to make a dead language the solo 
instrument in educating and training a boy’s faculties; he holds that 
Latin should be approached through Italian, and that it should not be 
taught to average pupils before the age of twelve; he regards every hour 
“spent on Latin and Greek verso as in ninety-nine out of one hundred 
cases absolutely wasted timo;” he laments that at tho very age when 
curiosity is most alive and interest in all external objects most varied, 
it is damped or destroyed by an almost exclusive attention to the Latin 
grammar, ‘an abstract study of a logical kind such as only the miuority 
of mature intellects could ever thoroughly digest, and such as only the 
minority of this minority could ever enjoy ;” and he denounces in 
vigorous terms the “ludicrous and almost unintelligible jargon” of 
the new Latin Primer as an illustration of the means by which intellec- 
tual twilight in boyhood may be converted into pitch darkness. Pro- 
fessor Thompson considers, and justly, that on these matters his opinion 
should have weight, since for a great portion of his life he has been 
engaged in elementary teaching, whilst few head masters of our public 
schools have ever taught a class of children for a single day. His own 
system of instruction, as described in the essay entitled ‘A Teacher's 
Exporionces,” is so remarkable that every tutor and schoolmaster will 
do well to study it. It will be soen from these remarks that Professor 
Thompson agrees in tho main with Professors Seeley, Farrar, and 
Huxley that a reform is needed in the middle-class education of Eng- 
lishmen. His reverence for the great classics of antiquity only makes 
him the more earnest that they should be taught judiciously, and not at 
the expense of every other branch of knowledge. 

Chips fron a Rough Log. By Hamilton D. Gundry. (Hotten.)—The 
writer of this log sailed from London to New Zealand, thence to Cali- 
fornia, thence to Puget Sound, and thence again to New Zealand. He 
is modest enough to hope that the simple record of these voyages may 
interest posterity. We have no wish to anticipate the verdict of that 
tribunal, and unless the readers of the present day have never opened 
a book on the subject of a sea voyage, they will do well to lot the log 
float down the stream with its chips around it. 

What Stops the Way. By William Ellis. (Smith and Elder.)—What 
stops the way, that is, the way to the social and political well-being that 
education might give us, is, Mr. Ellis says, firstly, “ Verbal Illusions,” 
i.e., the habit of using words without comprehending what they mean ; 
and, secondly, “ Religious Illusions,” by which we are to understand the 
difficulties which beset the question of religious instruction. Society 
will be thankful for any help in clearing away these obstacles, but will 
hardly get much from Mr. Ellis, who is a very confused and un- 
methodical thinker, aud who, of courso, loses his temper on the 
religious question. 

Village Bells. By John Brent. (Simpkin and Marshall.)—These poems, 
we observe, have reached a second edition, a token of popular favour at 
which the critic is not disposed to cavil. Thero is little that is striking 
about the thought, but the versification is more than usually har- 
monious; Poems, by A. A. le Gros (Bennett), and Ainsworth's Heir and 
other Poems, by Fanny Fisher (Bennett), contain nothing, as far as wo 
can discover, that would not have been more wisely left for private 
admiration in albums; the wide popularity of Mr. Lover's Poetical 

Works (Routledge) is shown by their having reached a filth edition. 

Mr. Nicholas’s laborious work on the Pedigree of the English People 
(Longmans) has reached a second edition. Mr. Nicholas’s main object, 
as most of our readers are probably aware, is to prove the importance of 
the Celtic element in the English stock. 
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Living Jewels, By A. L. 0. E, (Hunt.)—Various jewels are taken, 
somewhat at random, to symbolize various types of character, whieh the 
author, in our judgment, does not always adorn by her touch. Itis 
vexatious to see really noble things so ill-treated. In reference to one 
man, a jasper he is called, who seems to have struggled manfully to get 
free of the habit of drinking, we have given us the recipe by which his 
doctor assisted him, of which we again will give our readers the benefit. 
“ Sulphate of iron, 5 grains; magnesia, 10 grains ; peppermint water, 11 
drachms; spirit of nutmeg, 1 drachm. This forms one draught; two 
draughts to be taken each day.” “A hair of the dog,” some one will say. 
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“THE MATIL:” 


A Paper containing the news, the principal leaders, a well digested summary, and all interesting matter from THE TIMES. 
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The Newspaper hitherto known as the EVENING MAIL, having become the property of the Proprietors of THE TIMES, will, on and after the 30th of June, be published 
twice a week, under the title of 


“THE MATL,” 


At the price of Threepence per Copy as heretofore, or Eightpence a week post free. 


The days of publication will be Tuesday and Friday, and each ps uper will contain the news and all matters of interest appearing in the three previous numbers of THE 
TIMES, which will thus be rendered available, in a cheap and convenient form, for persons residing abroad, or in the colonies. 


Subscribers can obtain “ THE MAIL” 


through Newspaper Agents, or may have it from the Publisher, on pre-payment, at Printing House Square, London. 


*,* Advertisers will find it an invaluable medium of communication with their customers in every part of the world. 








CRAMER’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


In SHILLING BOOKS 
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CRAMER’S COURSE FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


Now published, Vol. I., 6s 


FIRST BOOK. CraAmer’s CELEBRATED 


TuToR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music. 


SECOND BOOK. Scare PassaGes, easy 


Exercises, and Preludes by Cramer, Bertini, and Logier. 


THIRD BOOK. 


gressive in difficulty, from the Best Writers. 
from Clementi, Kalkbrenner, and Cramer. 


FOURTH BOOK. Recreations In FAn- 


TASIA Form, from Sacred and Secular Works. 


FIFTH BOOK. Srvpies IN VARIOUS 


Keys, introductory to the following Book. 


SIXTH BOOK. SeLEcTIONS FROM THE 


Smure.er Works or Haypy, Mozart, BEETHOVEN, AND MENDELS- 
SOHN, supplementing the design of Book V. 


, bound; or in separate Books, 1s the Book. 


LitrLe FANTASIAs, pro- 
Themes sclected 


Books VII. to XII. to follow, constituting the advanced stage for the 
Pianoforte. 


The fingering is so carefully done, and the notes and remarks so frequent 
and opportune, that it will be found as useful for self-instruction as for studying 
with a master.”"—Examiner, 

“ Admirable for home teaching.”"—Orchestra. 

“It appears well adapted to ensure rapid improvement and progress on the part | 
of pupils, and to be better fitted for forming and developing correct taste than the 
majority of books of a like kind. ‘—Dnperial Review, 


“ Undeniably useful among young musicians —A(flas. 
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CRAMER'S COURSE FOR THE 
VOICE. 


CRAMER'S VOCAL TUTOR, containing 


the Rupmrents of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for the 
Perfect Cultivation of the Voice. 


SECOND BOOK, containing Exercises, 


Sotracat, &e., in the yr Anca Keys, Songs in Two and Three 
Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the Works of 
Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


containing EXERCISES, 


Garcia, 


THIRD BOOK, 


Soirecar, &c., from the Works of Rossini, Rubini, Schira, 
Part Songs, &., &e. 


r vy, a 
FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, 
EIGHTH, NINTH, TENTH, "ELE VENTH, ona TWELFTH BOOKS 
follow in progressive order, and contain Exercises, Solfeggi, 
Studies, and Compositions for the Voice by the most celebrated 
Singing Masters. 


“We do not hesitate to say that we have seen no vocal course to equal the course 
of lessons just published by Cramer and Co, These books contain most excellent 
exercises, "— Weekly Review, 

“We know not who is the compiler of the present works, but it is certain that 4 
very considerable amount of knowledge has been brought to bear on them."— 
Musical Standard. 


“ All amateur vocalists will welcome these really useful instructions."—£.camine’, 


“Well edited, and capitally printed, yet the price only one shilling!"—Brighton 
Guardian, 





London: 


CRAMER and CO. (Limited), 201 Regent streot, W. and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
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——_ 
y MEN—F. 

For GENTLE SEASC 

J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

ueen, Royal Family, and the Courts of 

Regent street, 22 Cornhill, London ; 

and 50 Bold street, | 








Surope, 114 to 120 

a ociey street, Manchester; 

an ne In OVERCOATS of Tweed, Melton, | 
sDECIALITIES—In OVERCOATS of Tweed, Melton, 
SPECI and Cheviot Cloths, 21s, 31s 6d, 

42s, 52s 6d, and 63s each. 

ECIALITIES—In_ FROCK and MORNING | 

SPECI COATS of Twilled Imperial and | 

Melton Cloths, | 

TROUSERS of Cheviot, | 


German Wools, 16s, 21s, 25s, 
28s, 32s, and 35s per pair. 
SPECIALITIES—In WAISTCOATS of Cashmeres, 
Quiltings, Drills, &e. 
Superior Dress for immediate use or made to 
measure at a few hours’ notice. 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


(\VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 
NASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, and 
SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval, 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MODERATOR LAMPs, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. STATUETTES in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments, in a Show-Room erected expressly 
for these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2, 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mees, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHA M—Manufactoryand Show-Rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1807, 

\ TOOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, dvors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free. 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London, 


ARCLAY, SON, and CO. (late Field 
ye Co)—CANDLES with SELF-FITTING 

















Prize Medal Paraffine Candles...........0006 1s 8d per Ib- 
Canadian Paraffine Candles ~ BE «a 
Petro-Stearine Candles ... Is2d ,, 
Stearine Candles ............ ~ SE « 
Patent Wax and Sperm Candles............ l0jd ,, 
Petroline Transparent Candles with plain 





eS satel Is0d_ ,, 
12 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


VWRAGRAN T SOA P.— 
F The celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE TABLET” 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial 
effect on the skin. 

Manufactured by J. C. and J. FIELD, Patentees of 
the Self-Fitting Candles, Sold by Chemists, Oil and 
Italian Warehousemen, and others. 

*,* Use no other.—See name on each tablet. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.— 

CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE.—To all persons 
who suffer from bilious headaches, disordered stomachs, 
biliousness, or flatulency, these Pills are most strongly 
recommended as the safest, best, and quickest mode of 
obtaining ease, without weakening or irritating the 
hervous system. Holloway's Pills are especially useful 
in clearing away excess of bile, which usually produces 
fever, unless remedial measures be adopted without 
delay. In asthma, bronchitis, and congestion of the 
lungs, they may be relied upon for removing all 
danger, and by purifying and regulating the circula- 
tion they effectually prevent relapses, by rousing the 
liver to a fair secre tion of bile, and quickly carrying it 
off from the system, These Pills ward off low spirits, 
listlessness, and those distressing feelings often called 
neryous. 








Ns ew MEET OFFICERS’ AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS’ 


CANTEENS AND PLATE CHESTS. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


Tho Celebrated Makers, have now a large Stock of the above in all sizes. 
First Sizo, £5 53; Second, £3 8s; Third, £11 11s; Fourth, £16; Fifth, £25. 
Full Price Lists post free. 


SPECIALITIES—In OBSERVE.—MAPPIN and WEBB'S Plate generally sells for a very high price in India and 
. 5 Buenos Ayres, Australian, and elsewhere after many years’ wear. Address, Nos. 77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 





SILVER STEEL TABLE KNIVES, 


Do not require cleaning by board or machine, and prosent a most beautiful effect at table. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB, 


77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, and 71 and 72 CORNHILL. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 


CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore street, London, W. 











HEAL and SON, Torrexnam Court roan, W. 
we and BRASS BEDSTEADS. — 


_ HEAL and SON have on show 130 patterns of 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for 
inspection, in their extensive show-rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 bedsteads, so that they supply 
orders at the shortest notice. 

Manufactory— 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 
HEAL and SON. 


HEAL and SON, Torrennam Court roan, W. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 FLEET STREET (corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s, 4s, 58, and 6s per 





ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, and 
6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, 
Is per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream, 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s and 6s 6d per ream, 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is per 100— 
DOUBLE THICK CREAM WOVE “*Club-house ” 
Note, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 6 quires for 1s 6d, 

COLOURED STAMPING (ielief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 88 6d per 1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s; 
three letters from 7s. Business or Address Dies from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled, ditto, 4s 6d, 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most 
liberal terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream 
paper, 40 pages, 2s per doz. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST of Inkstands, Despatch 
Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 
Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free, 

Established 1841. 





GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


HITE AND SOUND TEETH are 

indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of 
food. ROWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradicates 
tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 

*,* Ask for “ROWLANDS' ODONTO.” 





GEWING MACHINES. 

F. THOMAS and CO. 
que CELEBRATED “No. 2,” £10. 
[)OMESTIC MACHINES, from £5 5s. 


LL LOCK-STITCH. WORK ALIKE 
on BOTH SIDES. Catalogues sent free. 
F. THOMAS and CO., 1 and 2, 
e CHEAPSIDE, and REGENT CIRCUS, 
OXFORD STREET. 





|] UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter-casks, and cases, 
—Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 
wc. 





“DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 
K NAAN | LL. WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It ix pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded * Kinahan'’s LL Whisky.” 


K LAZENBY and SON beg to direct 
@ attention to the following Price List of Wines: 
per dozen. 
Sherries—Good dinner Wines .......c00+eseee0 «248, 308 
_ Fine wines, pale or golden., 4 
Amontillado and Manzanilla ........... 
Vino de Pasto, a full, dry wine 
Ports—Crusted ..... 
— newly bottle 
Clarets—Pure sound v e 
- Fine, with bouquet ... eevee, G68, 758, 900 
Champagnes—Light and fine dry wines, quarts, 36s, 548; 
pints, 208, 30s, 

_ First Brands, rich and dry, quarts, 66a, 

728; pints, 36s, 39s. 

Cognac Brandies—Old, Pale, & Brown, 48s, 608, 728, 903, 
The bottles are included in the above prices. 
Foreign Liqueurs, Spirits, and Cordials of all kinds. 

E. LAZENBY and SON have been induced to embark 
in the Wine Trade, by the numerous inquiries of their 
customers for good sound Wines, and have imported 
and laid down a large and carefully selected stock, 
which their numerous Foreign connections have enabled 
them to do to great advantage. Their cellars are now 
open for inspection, and lists of prices and samples of 
wines will be forwarded if desired, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards 
street, Portman square, London, W. 


YOURVOISIER’S BRANDY, the only 
) COGNAC supplied to H.LM. NAPOLEON IIL, 
is allowed to be the finest imported. Marks on cases 
and labels—oue, two, three, and four diamonda, at 54s, 
60s, 663, 728, 848, respectively. V O, 843; V V O, 968; 
and 181], at 120s per dozen bottles, 
Delivered free, Terms cash. Cheques crossed Glynn, 
Mills, and Co. 
F. CATELOT and CO., French Wine and Brandy 
Merchants, 90 Cannon street, London. 
An agent wanted in those towns where there is not 
one already appointed. 













JEPSINE—SILVER MEDAL.— 

Paris Exhibition, 1867.—Morson's Pepsine Wine, 
Globules, and Lozenges—the popular remedy for weak 
digestion. Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, W.C. Bottles from 3s. Boxes from 2s 6d, 
globules in bottles from 2s. 


OSS of APPETITE speedily prevented 

by the FAMED TONIC BITTERS, “ Waters’ 

Quinine Wine,” unsurpassed for strengthening the 

digestive organs. Sold by grocers, oilmen, confection- 

ers, &c., at 303 per dozen.—WATERS and WILLIAMS, 

the Original Makers, 2 Martin's lane, Cannon street, 
London. 








INDIGESTION. 
toe YN’'S CAMOMILE PILLS.—A 
I Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1}d, 28 9d, and 11s. 
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Issue of Further Capital for the Completion of Works 
constructed under a Contract whereby the Govern- 
ment of India have agreed to Pay for all Water Sup- 
plied for Irrigation, forming a Guarantee against 
Loss by Non-Payment of Water-Rates, such Works 
having also commenced to yield returns. 

rEXUE EAST INDIA IRRIGATION 

and CANAL COMPANY (Incorporated by 

Special Act of Parliament, whereby the Liability of each 
Shareholder is Limited to the Amount Payable upon his 

Shares, or the Amount of his Stock). 

SCHEME OF OPERATIONS 
“THE ORISSA UNDERTAKING.” 

Second Issue of Capital of £1,000,000, to consist of 
Shares of £10 each, and Stock in sums varying from 
£10 each upwards. 

Deposit upon Shares £1 per Share, with liberty to 
pay up the remaining £9 or a less amount in advance 
of Calls, 

Deposit upon Stock £10 per cent. upon Application, 
and the remainder within three months after Allot- 
ment, 

Interest at Five per Cent. will be paid Half-yearly 
upon all Deposits from Ist July next, and upon all 
payments (in advance of Calls and in payment of 
Stock) made before that day, from the same time; and 
from the day of payment if made after that time. 

In the allotment of Shares a preference will be given 
to those who shall have paid in full, or to any extent in 
advance of Calls, 








DIRECTORS. 

JAMES THOMSON, Esq., Chairman. 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Grimes, late of the H. E.I.C. §. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.E 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Campbell Onslow, late of 

the Mysore Commission. 
General Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, &e. 

SECRETARY,—John Westwood, Esq. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The circumstances under which subscriptions are 
now invited by this Company to a further issue of 
capital are peculiarly favourable for investors, and 
present the strongest evidence of the sound and profit- 
able character of the undertaking, to complete which 
an additional outlay is required. 

As they are now planned and being constructed, the 
canals will, when completed, according to the estimates 
of many engineers most competent to judge, including 
Colonel Rundall and the present Chief Engineer of the 
Company, convey water for the Irrigation of about 
700,000 acres. 

Adopting a temporary rate of charge for Irrigation, 
and estimating the returns from nevigution at the very 
moderate total of three per cent. upon the outlay (the 
present Chief Engineer has just reported that he 
estimates the returns upon the Tidal Canal will be at 
least ten per cent.), and, allowing the high charge of 
five per cent. for repairs, maintenance, estabiishment, 
&c., the net returns from the sections now to be cora- 
pleted would be altogether twelve per cent., which by 
the re-establishment of the original rate of five rupees 
per acre for Irrigation, would be made up to twenty-one 
per cent, net, 

These are figures the accuracy of which can be easily 
demonstrated, and any inquiry made regarding them 
at the Company's offices will be at once replie d to, and 
every information given. 

The prospect of an immediate and extensive spread 
of Irrigation, and therefore of « satisfactory increase 
upon the existing returns, is highly encouraging. By 
reports received on the 3rd of the present month, and 
dated March 30, it appears that there had then been 
signed, connected with the Kendrapara Canal alone, 
leases (principally for three years) for about 26,000 
acres; that applications from cultivators of land under 
the same Canal were being received at the rate of from 
2,000 to 5,000 acres daily; and that the natives were 
cutting the smaller channels necessary to convey the 
water to their fields with earnestness; further, that in 
the vicinity of the High-Level Canal meetings were 
being held by the Zemindars, and other unmistakable 
signs exhibited that the same favourable state of affuirs 
there as that connected with the Kendrapara Canal 
was & mere matter of a short time, and that before the 
coming season large demands will be made for water. 
Upon the Midnapore Canal the effect of the reduction of 
the water-rate, &c., had not, at the end of March, been 
thoroughly ascertained, because the Irrigating portion 
of that Canal had been closed for some time previous 
for construction purposes, and had then only been 
reopened; but the Chief Engineer of the Company and 
the Executive Engineer in charge reported that appli- 
cations for water, in addition to the 4,000 acres supplied 
last year, had commenced, and were confidently ex- 
pected to be added to largely. 

The works already constructed have now entered upon 
their stage of revenue, and they offer to capitalists not 
only a safe investment, but one which will most as- 
suredly be very protitable ere long; and here it may be 
added, as confirmatory of this almost immediate pros- 
pect, that the portions of the works now in hand re- 
maining to be executed, consisting mainly of channels 
for the distribution of the water, will necessarily be the 
easiest of construction as well as the most productive, 
and will add materially to the per-centage of returns on 
the whole outlay. 

There is also another feature of great importance, 
which must not be omitted in the consideration of the 
fitness of this undertaking for an investment. By the 
contract it is expressly provided that the Company 
shall be paid for the water supplied for Irrigation to the 
cultivators—not by the cultivators themselves—but by 
the Government of India; and that the price to be so 
paid by the Government to the Company for such 
water shall be the price charged to the cultivators, and 
shall be fixed so as to represent a fair charge for the 
water to the parties using it. With reference to this 
stipulation, it has been acknowledged by the Govern- 
ment that they alone are liable in respect to the non- 
payment for water supplied, so that the Company are 
released from all fear of liability to loss of any portion 
of their water-rate. The value of the foregoing arrange- 
ment can hardly be too highly prized, forming as it 
does a certain and safe guarantee of payment for every 
portion of the water supplied for Irrigation. 

It has been determined by the Directors to limit, at 
any rate for the present, the expenditure to about 
£130,000 per annum, whereby they will be enabled to 
make all future Calls small in amount and at regular 
stated periods, not exceeding on the whole £2 per share 

















ones each year; at the same time they are enabled 

y the Act of Incorporation to issue the required Capi- 
A pariially in Shares of £10 each, and partially in 
Stock divisible into sums varying from £10 upwards, 
—a plan which will suit the convenience of those who 
desire to limit their liability to a fixed sum at once and 
to be relieved from future calls, and also those who 
may prefer to pay the amount of capital held by them 
by easy instalments in the shape of calls, 

Applications for Shares and Stock may now be made 
by filling up end forwarding either of the accompany- 
ing Forms to the Company's Offices, 8 and 9 Queen- 
street place, Southwark Bridge, London, E.C, (where a 
full Prospectus and Forms of Application n y be had) ; 
but it is necessary that it should be understood that no 
application will be considered unless a deposit of £1 on 
each Share, or of £10 per cent. upon the amount of 
Stock applied for, has been made either to the Bankers 
of the Company, Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 
No. 1 Pall Mall, East; or at the Offices of the Company. 
The deposit will be returned without deduction if the 
application is not aceeded to. 































Recommended by the Government of India, thus:— 
“We have long regarded this great Scheme (the 
Behar Undertaking) as one of all others in India to 
which Private Capital should be invited.” 

The same Government have now agreed to pay for all 
Water supplied by the Company, they participating 
in some of the profits realized after 20 per cent. shall 
have been received by the Shareholders, 

rNHE EAST INDIA IRRIGATION 

and CANAL COMPANY (incorporated by 

Special Act of Parliament, whereby the Liability of 

each Shareholder is Limited to the Amount Payable 

upon his Shares, or the Amount of his Stock), 
INTENDED SCHEME. 
“THE BEHAR UNDERTAKING.” 

All preliminary investigation having been made, and 
plans prepared and approved for immediate construc- 
tion. 

First Issue of Capital for the Behar Undertaking 
£1,000,000, in Shares of £10 each, and Stock in sums 
varying from £10 each upwar 

Deposit upon Shares £1 per Share, with liberty to pay 
up the remuining £9 or a less amount in advance of 
Calls. 

Deposit upon Stock £10 per cent. upon Application, 
and the remainder within three months of the Allotment. 

Interest at 5 per cent. will be paid upon all Deposits 
from the Ist July next, and upon all payments in ad- 
vance of Calls and in payme! it of Stock, made before 
that day, from the same time; and from the day of 
payment, if made after that time. 

In the allotment of Shares and Stock, a preference 
will be given to thoze who shall have paid in fuil, or in 
at er of Calls. 

Directors and Officers, the same as sect forth in the 
Orissa Undertaking Advertisement, 














ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 

The great value and promising nature of 
Undertaking,” secured by contract to t Company, 
have, during the last eight or ten years, been 60 
well and favourably discussed in England and 
throughout India, first by the Government and then by 
the Company's officers, and are now so generally 
known, that any statement which the Directors might 
add upon the subject would be superfluous; they, 
therefore, limit themselves to an assurance that they 
are satisfied it presents a safe, sound, and profitable 
investment; and, unhesitatingly, solicit subscriptions 
towards the requisite capital; at the same time they 
quote, as confirmatory of their own judgment, the fol- 
lowing :— 

Firstly.—An extract from a despatch to the Secretary 
of State in Council, dated 10th March, 1862, recom- 
mending that the Soane Canal Project should be given 
toa private company, which despatch was signed by 
the late Lord Canning as Governor-General, “and by 
Sir Henry Bartle Frere (since Governor of Bombay, and 
now a Member of the Council of India in England), Sir 
Cecil Beadon (afterwards Lieut.-Governor of Bengal), 

Sir Rebert Napier (mow commanding the 
in Abyssinia), Samuel Laing, Esq., M.P. (then 
the Finance Member of Council for India), and the Hon, 
W. Ritchie, being the whole of the Governmental 
Council, viz.:— 

* His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor considers that 
it (the Soane Canal project) holds out better prospects 
than the Orissa scheme, and that it would be good for 
both the East India Irrigation Company and for the 
country if the Company were to adopt this instead of 
the other; but the projectors prefer that originally 
selected by them. 

“We have long regarded this scheme as one of all 
others, in India, to which private capital should be 
invited. 

“ There is this advantage in Government taking the 
initiative in planning the great works of the country, 
that they are so placed before the public that they can 
be discussed in the light of local knowledge and expe- 
rience. The only drawback to doing this is, the risk 
of misleading capitalists and raising mistrust of such 
investments, 

“In the present instance no such risk need be ap- 
prehended, for there is evident, throughout Colonel 
Dickens's Report, a most conscientious endeavour to 
anticipate the maximum cost of the work.” 

And, secondly.—Two paragraphs from a Minute re- 
corded by Sir P. P. Grant, when Lieutenant-Governor 
of Be ngal, v 

“The magni iflcent province of Behar, which would be 
admirably watered by Captain Dickens's projected 
Canal from the Soane. The cost here would certainly 
be very much less (than at Cuttack), and the returns 
may reasonably be expected to be much more secure, 
because we know, as a fact, the value of irrigation in 
Behar. The soil is better and the natural rainfall is less 
by half on an average, and much less certain in Behar 
than in Cuttack. The most valuable crops are not the 
rain crops in Behar, and for the most valuable crops 
there it is found by experience that expensive Well 
Irrigation pays, which has not been proved by experi- 
ence to be the general case in Orissa. 

“T venture to recommend this enterprisingCompany, 
in whose success every person connected with India 
must feel deep interest, to consider Captain Dickens's 
scheme of irrigation from the Soane, for which com- 
plete plans and estimates are available, and nothing is 
wanted but the money. 





‘The Behar 
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es 
v the contract with the Government the Com 

are entitle d to receive and retain all profits fron, th 
sale of water for Irrigation, until the dividends paid a 
Shareholders shall exceed 20 per cent. upon the total 
expe nditure made, after which the balance of such pro- 
fits is to be divided equi uly between the Government 
and the C ompany. The returns from all other sources 
are to belong to the Company exclusively, 

The scheme of works to be executed ha 8 now been 
thoroughly investigated and carefully replanned on 
behalf of the Com ipany, and particulars submitted to 
and ~ gs d by the Government. There will be 
no del in making preliminary surveys, plans, & 
all of which have been effected, and ever ything made 
ready for immediate constructive oper lemnen great 
advantage, not possessed heretofore by any other under. 
taking of a like charucter, because the realization of 
profits has been thus brought so much nearer, 

The Capital has been divide d into Shares of £19 
each, and Stock in sums ranging from £10 upwards, to 
suit the convenience of all, as it is thought many may 
desire to take a detinite amount of Stock, or to pay up in 
full, and thus be free at once from all future care about 
calls and from all future liability, whilst others may 
prefer to pay a smaller sum down as a deposit on 
shares, and pay up the residue by instalments as calls 
may be made, 

Some Shares have been already allotted in India, 

The Share capital will be called up slowly, and so as, 
with the stock, to maintain an expenditure at the rate 
of about £130,000 per annum, £2 per share during 
each year will be I 












ample for this. 


Applications for Shares may now be sent to the Com- 
pany's Offices, 8 and 9 Queen-street place, Southwark 
3ridge, London, E.C., where a full Prospectus and Forms 
of Application may be had; but it is necessary that it 
should be understood that no application will be con- 
sidered unless a deposit of £1 on each Share, or of £10 
per cent. upon the amount of stock applied for, has 
been made either to the Bankers of the Company, 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., No. 1 Pall Mail, 
East ; or at the Offices, 8 and 9 Queen- Street place, South- 
wark Bridge, Loudon, E.C. The deposit will be returned 
without deduction if the application is not acceded to, 











Established A.D. 1844 
NREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
101 Cheapside, London. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 
26th Vic., ¢. 74. 

Terminating annual pocusiams and sums assured 
payable during life. 

Peculiar advantages offered to policy holders by this 
Society. 

By means of a novel and perfectly equitable system 
of apportioning the profits, the bonuses may be applied, 
first, by extinguishing the premiums «iter a limited 
number of annual payments, and afterwards in making 
the amount of the policy payable during the lifetime of 
the assured. 

The holder of a policy effected at the ordinary rate of 
premium for an assurance payable at death only has 
thus the option of securing in combination the two 
nmiost important advantages which have of late years 
been introduced into the system of life assurance, and 
this without any addition to the amount of his annual 
premium, These two advantages are, first, a “free” 
or * paid-up” pc ; and, secondly, a sum assured pay- 
able on his a ning a given age, or earlier in the event 
of his decease. 

The adoption of this plan, peculiar to the Great Britain 
Society, removes the only two objections which have 
been urged against the system of assurances payable 
during life, viz. the high rate of premium, and the 
possibility that, through an unfavourable change in his 
cireumstances, the policy holder may be unable to coa- 
tinue his payment until the sum assured becomes due. 

By the plan now introduced the premiums are pre- 
cisely the same as for an ordinary life assurance, while, 
by applying the bonuses in the first instance exclusively 
in extinguishing the annual premium, the policy is 
rendered secure at the eariiest possible pe riod; and, 
this all-important object attained, the subsequent 
bonuses are then applied from time to time to shorten 
the interval at which the sum assured itself becomes 
payable. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that a policy, the 
premiums upon which cease after a given number of 
payments, increases in value much more rapidly than 
an ordinary life assurance, and also affords a more 
complete security in the event of the assured requiring 
a temporary advance from a banker or private friend. 

By the unusual facilities now offered the Directors 
believe that they have succeeded in affording to the 
policy holders of this Society, in the most simple, 
economical, and convenient form possible, a system of 
assurance whereby a provision for self in old age is 
combined with a provision for a family in the event of 
premature death. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


[eek LIFE INSURANCE 


25th and 




















en ge a 1820 b 

The security of a subscribed capital of £750,000 and 
an Assurance Fund amounting to more than seven 

years’ purchase of the total annual income. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the 
assured every fifth year. 

Assurances of all kinds, without profits, at consider- 
ably reduced rates. 


Policies granted at very low rates of premium for the 


first five years. 

The most liberal conditions in respect of foreign 
residence and travel, revival of lapsed policies and sur- 
render values, 

Whole-world licences free of charge when the circum- 
stances are favourable. 

Endowments for children. 

Annuities—Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 

Notices of Assignment registered and acknowledged 
without a fee 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and 
tables, to be obtained at the Company's Offices in Lon- 
don, 1 Old Broad street, E.C. 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


and 16 Pall Mall, S.W.,. 
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AN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
pecial Act of Parliament. 
EDERIC SMITH, 


UROPE 
Empowered by S ion 
rn ;—General Sir 
CHAIRMAN KH, F.RS. 
sia during life, indisputable, not liable to 
Policies payable forfeiture. F 
y JAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST INDIA 
The ROYAL . LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
: liar advantages to officers and others in 
enone pet Army, is under the especial patronage of 
the - wo Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


of the EUROPEAN ASSURANCE 
ur ending 1867, presented to the 
held on May 13, 1868, stated 


Report 
SocleTY for the year 
Ordinary General Meeting 


a costars he New Life and 

The Premiums on the * - . 

licies issued during the 
onan £40,271 10 0 






ear AMOUNE 10..+.++0++ 
e Fire Premiums on + 
"i uarters of & y 


ew Business for 

ear (this branch 
of Business having been discontinued 
in September last) amount tO...000 

Total premiums on the new business of 
the VEAL ...-ee-sereeeen 


woe 14,993 11 6 


55,265 1 6 
363,250 5 3 


eived in Premium 


e gross amount rec 8 
= the year was . 
The Life, Fire, and Guarantec ims 

id during the year were, including 

8 AAITIONS ......00rererrereereereeeeeres 238,051 15 11 
rogress of the Society's Premium Revenue con- 
on ectry, it having reached, in 1867, the sum 
of £363,250, as against £349,143 in 1866. 

The EUROPEAN is specially authorized by the 
Imperial Parliament to guarantee the fidelity of Govern- 
ment officials. 

The Annuity Tables, offering special advantages to 
Annuitants, and full particulars of the popular prin- 
ciples of this Society, will be found in the new Pros- 
pectus, which will be forwarded to applicants post free. 

Offices:—17 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, and 316 Regent 
street. HENRY LAKE, Manager. 








IEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
of MEAT, as distinguished from “ LIEBIG'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT,” which name is daily more 
used for all sorts of extracts, Warranted genuine and 
of perfect flavour by Baron Liebig, whose signature is 
onevery genuine jar. Cheapest and purest stock for 
Soups, Entrées, and Sauces, highly strengthening for 
Children and Invalids. 1lb., 14s; }lb., 78 6d; jlb., 48; 
20z., 2s, equivalent to 1d half-a-pint of best beef-tea. 
Retail, of Fortnum and Mason, all Italian Warehouse- 
men, Chemists, and Grocers. Wholesale, of Crosse 
and Blackwell, and all wholesale houses, and of Liebig’s 
Extract of Meat Company, Limited, 43 Merk lane. 
ASSAM TEA. 
HE UPPER ASSAM TEACOMPANY 
LIMITED (incorporated 1862), are now prepared 

to deliver their Teas as received pure and direct from 
the Company's plantations in Assam, in packages of 
from lb to 801b. Terms, cash, Campoi, 2s 6d per Ib; 
Souchong, 3s per Ib; and Pekoe, 4s per Ib. Orders 
must be accompanied by remittances, and should be 
addressed to the Manager of the Depot of the 

UPPER ASSAM TEA COMPANY, LIMITED, 

69 King William street, London, E.C. 











LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 

Priced Lists post free on application. 





| [ ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

J The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 

the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

This label is protected by perpetual injunction ‘in 

Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
4 view to deceive purchasers, 

— by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 

4 This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by LEA and PERRINS, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worth- 
less imitations, and should see that LEA and PERRINS’ 
names are on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR “ LEA AND PERRINS'” SAUCE, 

Sold Wholesale for Export, and by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs, CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs, BARCLAY and Sons, London, &c., &., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally, 








Three Prize Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality, 
manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Pur- 
_ to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
ntal Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments, 
are sold retail in all parts of the World, and whole- 

sale at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. * 


5 DOMINION of CANADA, PRO- 
_ VINCE of NEW BRUNSWICK.—ISSUE of 
£411,000 FIRST MORTGAGE STERLING BONDS of 
the EUROPEAN and NORTH AMERICAN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, for Extension from St. John westward. 
The Bonds are to Bearer, with Interest Coupons attached, 
and are of the nominal amount of £200 sterling each. 
Interest at 6 per cent. per annum from Ist July, 1868. 
Price of issue, £150 per £200 Bond. Bonds repayable 
at the end of 30 years, if not previously purchased, by 
the application of the Sinking Fund provided for their 
extinction within that period. Principal and Interest 
payable in sterling money, at the Office of Messrs, J. 8. 
Morgan and Co., in London. Interest payable Half- 
yearly, on Ist January and Ist July. 

Messrs. J. 8. MORGAN and Co. are authorized to 
OFFER for PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION the above 
BONDS, at the price of £150 per £200 Bond, the Sub- 
scription being payable by Instalmeuts as under:— 

5 per Cent., or £10 per £200 Bond on Application. 

5 10 Allotment. 


od ” ” 
Deducting 14 per 
, | Cent. or £3 per 
20 ” 40 es. Bond (lessincome 
— tax) for Interest 
Lup to Ist July, 
20 a 40 ° Ist August, 1868, 
25 ion 50 e Ist September, 1868. 
poe ” 


£150 per £200 Bond, 

Subscribers may pay the full amount of their sub- 
scription in advance upon any of the above-mentioned 
days, and on such pre-payments discount at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum will be allowed. 

From the above it will be seen that the actual sub- 
scription price of the Bonds (without calculating the 
advantage resulting from the deferred periods of pay- 
ment of the instalments and the repayment of the 
Bonds at par within 30 years) is at the rate of 73} per 
cent., or £147 per £200 Bond. 

In case default is made in payment on allotment or 
of any of the instalments on the days named, the allot- 
ment will be liable to be cancelled, and the amounts 
then already paid forfeited. 

After payment of the allotment money, Scrip Certifi- 
cates to Bearer will be issued to the Subscribers, which 
will be exchanged for definitive Bonds to Bearer, so 
soon as the whole amount of the subscription has been 
paid up, 

The European and North American Railway Com- 
pany for extension from Saint John westward was 
incorporated by the Legislative Council and Assembly 
of New Brunswick, in the year 1864, for the purpose of 
constructing a main line from the City of Saint John, 
New Brunswick, to the frontier of the State of Maine, 
in the United States, there to connect with a Railway 
now in course of construction, to the City of Bangor, 
which is already in direct Communication with all the 
Railways of the United States and Canada. 

A glance at the skeleton map accompanying the 
prospectus will show the extreme importance of the 
railway, which will complete, in connection with the 
lines now made or in course of construction, the only 
railway communication between the British Provinces 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada, now 
politically united, and forming the Dominion of 
Canada. In like manner it will form the connecting 
link in the main line of railway from Halifax to all ithe 
Northern and Western States of the American Conti- 
nent. 

The length of the line is 88 miles, and so important 
was it considered by the Government of New Bruns- 
wick that a subsidy of 10,000 dollars per mile was given 
by them towards its construction, in addition to which 
the Government of New Brunswick, and the city of 
St. John, in its corporate capacity, being authorized by 
special Acts of the Legislature, also subscribed for 
stock in the Company. 

The capital of the Company is as follows — 
Subsidy given by the principal Govern- 

ment of New Brunswick, 10,000 dols. 

per mile, .-» 880,000 dols. 


~ 
o 










Stock Subscriy > ling Subscrip: 
tion by the City of St. John........ eoecceceee 800,000 dols. 


This will be supplemented by the produce of the 
issue of the £411,000 sterling Bonds, forming a First 
Mortgage on the undertaking, and if necessury by a 
further issue of stock which the contractors have 
engaged to take in payment of the cost of rolling stock, 

The entire line is under contract by an associated 
body of Contractors of the highest character. Upwards 
of 65 miles of the permanent way are completed and 
ready for laying the rails, and the remaining portion of 
the works is in course of rapid completion. The con- 
tract price, exclusive of working stock, is 35,000 dollars 
per mile, and the estimated sum necessary for provid- 
ing the rolling stock is 5,000 dollars per mile, making a 
total expenditure of 40,000 dollars per mile. The rail- 
way, it is anticipated, will be completed and opened for 
public traffic by Ist January, 1569, 

Very careful and detailed estimates have been made 
by the Government Engineer for the Province of New 
Brunswick, assisted by the Chief Engineer of the Com- 
pany. These estimates attribute to the line an annual 
net earning of 396,610 dollars, or £50,000, being £56,000 
in excess of the amount required to mect the interest on 
the Bonds. 

The Bonds are the first charge upon the net earnings, 
of which one-tenth part (after payment of the interest 
on the Bonds) is to be annually set aside and appro- 
priated towards a sinking fund for their extinction. 
This Sinking Fund will be annually applied in the 
purchase of Bonds at or under par, the residue of the 
fund being accumulated for redemption, at the expira- 
tion of thirty years, of such Bonds as may not be so 
purchased within that period, 

In order that the position of the Bondholders with 
their rights as first mortgagees might be fully secured, 
a special mortgage deed has been entered into between 
the Company and Samuel L. Tilley, Esq., of New 
Brunswick, the Minister of Customs for the Dominion 
of Canada, and John Edgar Thomson, Esq., of the 
State of Pennsylvania, U.S., President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railway Company, as Trustees for the Bond- 
holders, whereby provisions are made for securing the 
rights of the Bondholders as first mortgagees upon the 
undertaking; for the payment of the interest on the 
Bonds; and for the application of the Sinking Fund. 

A copy of the Mortgage Deed, and of the Bond, as 
well as of the Traffic Estimates, can be inspected upon 
application at the offices of Messrs. Bircham, Dalrymple, 





Drake, and Co., 60 Threaduecdle street, E.C, 





Applications for Bonds must be made in the annexed 
form, and the deposit paid to Messrs. J. S. Morgan and 
Co., 22 Old Broad street, from whom prospectuses and 
forms of application may be obtained. 

Londen, May 18, 1868, 


ISSUE of £411,000 STERLING SIX PER CENT. 
BONDS of the ECROPEAN and NORTH AMERI- 
CAN RAILWAY COMPANY for EXTENSION from 

— JOUN WESTWARD. 

No. — 

ForM OF APPLICATION, 
(To be left with J. S. Morgan and Co., after payment of 
the preliminary Deposit.) 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to you the sum of £ 

I hereby request that you will allot me £200 Bonds 

of the above Loan, and I hereby agree to accept such 

Bonds, or any smaller number that may be allotted to 

me, and to pay the further sums due thereon according 

to the terms of the prospectus issued by you, 
I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
To Messrs. J. S. Morgan and Co, 
TRRRERTO  cccccesvcccsccnccccoceccccores> 
Address in full. oo 
Date .... 








ISSUE of £411,000 STERLING SIX PER CENT. 
BONDS of the EUROPEAN and NORTH AMERI- 
CAN RAILWAY COMPANY for EXTENSION 
from ST. JOHN WESTWARD. 

No.— 

RECEIPT FOR DEPOSIT ON APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by Applicant, after being signed by 
Messrs. J. S. Morgan and Co.) 
Received the day of , 1868, the sum of 
being the deposit required on an application for 
an allotment of £200 Bonds of the said Loan. 
£ 


For J. 8. MORGAN and Co, 


|: of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


IX POUNDS PER WEEK 
while Laid up by Injury, and 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of from £3 to» 
£6 53 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May also be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street. 

W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst tho 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
Fink DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent, of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 
Lire DerPaARTMENT—55 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of above 5 years’ standing. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1867)—£1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character, 
( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
£1,500,000 ; 

















1851. Paid-up reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Pondicherry, 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Yokohama, Singapore, 
Mauritius, Melbourne, and Sydney, on terms which may 
be ascertained at their office, They also issue circular 
notes for the use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2, 


Threadneedle street, London, 1868, 


rHYUE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 7 Cornhill; and 
Charing Cross, London. 


capital, 








Invested Funds ... £3,401 ,005 
Fire Revenue ,,.,...... $36,516 
Life ditto 259,039 





The moderate rates of Premium, with a guaranteed 
fixed Bonus for the Life Policies of this Company, and 
their value as SPECIAL SECURITIES to third parties, 
render them particularly advantageous, Whole-world 
leave is granted on reasonable terms, and claims are 
paid thirty days after admission. 

JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 


I INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have: 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, aud Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world, 
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ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY. 
LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND Four YEARS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Commencing at any Date.) 
Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 
In London. In the Country. The Year. 
THREE VOLUMES or SIX VOLUMES for £2 2s. 
SIX a or NINE * £3 33. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


COMPANY. 


The CarrIAGE FREE arrangements for the 
accommodation of Cxvusps and _ INSTITUTIONS, 
both in Town and Country, are on the most 
liberal scale possible. 


Class I.—For the NEWEST BOOKS. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FIFTEEN VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
perannum; or, 
EIGHTY VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY-FIVE 
GUINEAS per annum. 


Class II.—For OLDER BOOKS. 
CARRIAGE FREE. 
FORTY VOLUMES at a time for FIVE GUINEAS 
per annum; or, 
TWO HUNDRED VOLUMES at a time for TWENTY 
GUINEAS per annum. 

Terms of Subscription, Lists of the Newest and of 
Older Books, and Sale Catalogues, are forwarded free 
on application to THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 
Chief Office: 15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

City Office: 32 Poultry, E.C. 
Manchester Branch: 25 Corporation street. 
Paris Agency: 64 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, 





ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


COMPANY. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 


Her Majesty's Journal (Best Edition), 3s 6d—Early 
Years of the Prince Consort, 4s 64—Hepworth Dixon's 
Spiritual Wives, 2 v., 16s—T. S. Duncombe’s Life, 2 v., 
8s—Bonnechose's History of France, 2 v. (New Copies), 
16s—Dyer's Kings of Rome (New Copies), 1ls—A Winter 
with the Swallows, 5s—Palgrave's Arabia, 2 v., 9s—Lord 
E. Cecil's Impressions, 1s 6d—Leslie’s Life of Reynolds, 
2 v., 1ls—Last Chronicle of Barset, 2 v., 7s—A Hero's 
Work, 3 v., 5s 6d—Love's Sacrifice, 3 v., 6s—Old Sir 
Douglas, 3 v., 3s—Not Wisely, but Too Well, 3 v., 2s 6d, 
and Twelve Hundred others, 

The NEW SALE CATALOGUE (just out) is for- 
warded free by THOMAS HOOKHAM, Manager. 


15 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 








HE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
By Amicus. Third Edition (Sixth Thousand) 
Revised. Price Sixpence. 
TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
EANNE DARC, and other Poems. 
By Ropert STEGGALL. 
London: ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate street 
‘Without. 





Shortly will be published, crown 8vo, cloth, price ds. 
ATAL SERMONS. The Second 
Series, preached in the Cathedral Church of St. 
Peter's, Maritzburg. By the Right Rev. JouN WILLIAM 
COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by the AUTHOR of the 
“BROADSTONE of HONOUR.” 
Now ready, in 1 vol. small 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 
OURS with the FIRST FALLING 
LEAVES. By KENELM HeENry Diasy, Esq. 
F. S. Euts, 33 King street, Covent Garden. 


ATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBI- 
TION, EXHIBITION ROAD, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON.—Third and concluding series of Celebrated 
Persons who have died since 1800, and a supplemen- 
tary collection of others before that date, is NOW 
QPEN daily. 

Admission, Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days, and Saturdays, One Shilling each person; Tues- 
days, Halfa-Crown. Open from 10 a.m, till 7 p.m. 
Catalogues, 1s and 1s 6d. 





OLMAN HUNT'S PICTURE of 
ISABELLA; or, the POT of BASIL, is now ON 
VIEW at Messrs. E.GAMBART & Co.'s New Galleries, 
1 King street, St. James's, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s, 
HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES by FRENCH and 
FLEMISH ARTISTS IS NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, 
120 Pall Mall. 
Admission, 1s; catalogue, 6d. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53 
Pall Mall, from Nine till dusk. Admission, 1s; 
catalogue, 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





| or Stanhope Microscope, and is twice as good as 





THE NEW TALE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


TRUE OF HEART. 
By KAY SPEN. 

“Full of tenderness, grace, and promise. ‘True of 
Heart’ is an appropriate name for a book the contents of 
which indicate that the title is no less applicable to its 
author, who in just three hundred light pages of 
pleasant and pure English presents us with half-a- 
dozen agreeable and lifelike characters, as many 
pathetic scenes, and two love stories........ -The frame- 
work of the narrative is slight, but some of the por- 
traitures are both vigorous and delicate,”—Athenewum. 

“Tt owes its charm to the touching simplicity of 
its language, and to the little suggestive pictures of a 
happy home and its associations...... It will please all 
who can appreciate the story of a life told with earnest- 
ness and simplicity and kindliness,”"—L.vaminer, 

London and New York: VirTuE and Co. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE. __ 
On Saturday, the 30th inst., will be ready. 


NAINT PAULS, for JUNE. Price 1s. 

kK CONTENTS, 

1. FOR a YEAR. 

2. WHAT IS the EASTERN QUESTION ? 

3. The WILDS of CHESHIRE. 

. The WOMEN of the DAY. 

5. LIFE STUDIES. No. If. The Anglo-Romans. 

6. MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 

A NICE CORRESPONDENT. 

On FISHING. 

9. BRITISH RULE in INDIA, 

10. PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. By Anthony 
Trollope, With an Illustration. Chap, 31. Finn 
for Loughton; Chap. 32. Lady Laura Kennedy's 
Headache; Chap. 33. Mr. Slide’s Grievance, 
Loudon and New York: Virtus and Co. 
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On Saturday, tae 30th inst., will be ready. 
Tene ART JO0UBRRA IL 
No. LXXVIIL, New Series, JUNE, 1868, price 
2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

LINE ENGRAVINGS.—L. * The WAYSIDE in ANDA- 
LUSIA,” after J. Phillip, R.A., and R. Ansdell, A.R.A. ; 
IL. * PALISSY the POTTER,” after Mrs, E. M. Ward. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS.—The Porcelain, Pottery, 
&ec., of the Universal Exhibition, by James Dafforne ; 
Fine Art and Decorative Bronzes, by George Wallis ; 
Books and Bookbinding in Syria and Palestine, by 
Miss E. M. Rogers, illustrated; the Art and Art 
Manufactures of Russia, by Professor Archer, F.R.S.E. ; 
Sculpture for the London University. Also an 
Account of the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy, 
Society of Water-Colour Painters, Institute of Water- 
Colour Painters, Picture Sales, Art Gossip, Obituary, 
Reviews, and Topics of the Month. 

This Number also contains the Fifteenth Part of the 
“ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the PARIS EX- 
HIBITION,” with numerous Engravings of the choicest 
Specimens of Industrial Art. 

London and New York: VIRTUE and Co, 

On Thursday, the 28th inst. (One Shilling), No. 102. 

él CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

JUNE. With Illustrations by Miss M. ELLEN 
EvWARDs and F, W. LAwson. 

CONTENTS. 
The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP'S FOLLY. 
an Illustration.) 
Chap 48. “A Telegram.” 
49. A Long Téte-i-Téte. 

» 900. Cattaro, 

« 51. Some News from Without. 
UNDER the SEA. 
A GROUP of VAGABONDS. 
CAMP LIFE in ABYSSINIA. 
AVONHOE. (With an Illustration.) 

Chap 5. Up Hill. 

» 6, Fire in the Rickyard, 

» 7. Fowling in the Church Tower. 

» 8 A Wolf's Cub. 
The EARTH a MAGNET, 
A CITY of REFUGE. 
ANARCHY and AUTHORITY. 

Matthew Arnold. 

Situ, ELDER, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


THE SCIENTIFIC WONDER. 

This instrument has a clear magnifying power 
of 32,000 times, shows all kinds of animalcule in water, 
circulation of the blood, &e., &c., adulteration of food, 
milk, &c., and is just the microscope that every surgeon, 
dentist, schoolmaster, student, and working-man should 
have, 

It is pronounced by the Press (and all scientifle men 
who have seen it) to be the best, cheapest, and most 
simple microscope ever invented. 

It has twenty times the power of the Coddington 


(With 


(Continued.) By 





the celebrated Rae Microscope (which has been 
awarded so many prize medals), as may be inferred 
from the following letter received from Mr. Rae himself. 
CARLISLE, December 12th, 1867. 
To Mr, McCULLOCH, PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKER, 

Sir,—Having seen some of your Diamond-Plate 
Lenses, I write to ask your terms for supplying me 
with the same per 20 gross, as I consider them superior 
to mine.—Yours &c., 

RAE and CO., Opticians, Carlisle. 

I beg to inform the public that I have no agents 
anywhere, and all pretended agents are impostors. 
The above instrument can only be had from me, in 
Birmingham. Those at a distance who care for instruc- 
tion and amusement, can have it safe and free by 
sample post, with book of full instructions, on receipt 
of 32 postage stamps. Samples sent abroad, two 
stamps extra. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION 
ANNUAL MEET 


The Rov, WILLIAM JAMES, of Bring 
e Rev. sLIAM JAMES, of Bristol. wi 
the ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of this Seapreseh 
SUNDAY next, May 24, in the Morning at Litre 
PORTLAND-STREET CHAPEL (service to comm LE 
}at a Quarter past Eleven), and in the Evening 2 
| EFFRA-ROAD CHAPEL, BRIXTON (service to Sy" 
mence at Seven). oo 
A Collection will be made after each service 
The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on MoNnay 
next, May 25,at UNIVERSITY HALL, Gor, ere 











don Square; 


the Rev. J. J. TAYLER, Principal of Manchester 
College, in the Chair, The Chair to be taken at Sere 


o'clock, 


W OLKING MEN'S CLUB and 

INSTITUTE UNION.—Workmen have ” 
place of resort for society or business excepting Taverns 
This causes waste of health, of money, and of moral 
and mental power, and therefore serious loss to the 
whole nation, 

This Society aids workmen to organize “ 
Institutes,” having all the advantages of on 
without its evils, and affording a basis for important 
social reforms as well as the means of Recreation and 
Study. The Council earnestly calls for help to carr 
on this great work. v 

AUBERON HERBERT,) 

THOMAS PATERSON, ~ Hon. Secretaries 

HODGSON PRATT, ) , 
150 Strand, 








} lemon UNITED LAND COMPANY 
(Limited), 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that no APPLICA. 
TIONS for the FIRST ISSUE of SHARES can be 
RECEIVED after SATURDAY, the 6th of Jane next, 
Shares, £5 each. Deposit, £1 per share on application, 
and £1 on allotment. No further call to exceed £1 per 
share, and an interval of three months to elapse 
between each call. Interest on calls paid in advance 
to be at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, Prospec- 
tuses and forms of application for shares may be had 
from the bankers, the London and Westminster Bank 
(Head Office, Lothbury, E.C., and Temple Bar Branch, 
W.C.), or Messrs, Herries, Farquhar, and (Co,, St. 
James's street, S.W.; and at the offices, 33 Norfolk 
street, Strand, W.C., where the operations of the United 
Land Company (Limited) and the Conservative Benefit 
Building Society are carried on, 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION 
FOR LADIES, 
Tufnell Park, Camden Road, London. 
Half-Term, June 11, till end of July. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 guineas; 
Middle School, 40 guineas; Elementary School, 30 
guineas per annum, Payment reckoned from entrance, 

Governess Students received. Certificates granted. 

For prospectuses, with list of rey. patrons and lady 
patronesses, address Mrs, Morel, Lady Principal, at the 
College. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL= 
Perfect in all its arrangements. 200 Apartments, 
large and Elegant Public Rooms, Promenade Terrace 
1,000 feet in length facing the Atlantic. Board, if de- 
sired, at a fixed sum per day or week. Table dhite 
daily, Address, Mr. Bohn, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


I EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 

—WILLIAM S. BURTON has Twelve Large 
Show-rooms devoted exclusively to the separate dis- 
play of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The 
stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 
varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at 
prices proportionate with those that have tended to 
make his establishment the most distinguished in this 
country. 

Bedstead s, from ........ 











«+0128 6d to £20 03 each. 
Shower Baths, from. 88s 0d to £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from...6s 0d to £8 10s each. 

All other kinds at the same rate. 
Pure Colza Oil ..... soeccosnccccosed 3s 7d per gallon. 
WNYEPa TAWEre ro 
{ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 

are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WIL- 
LIAM S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS: They contain 
such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, 
Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery 
as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workman- 
ship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 88 
to £33 103; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s to 
£5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney-Pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 33 3d the set to 
£44s, The BURTON andall other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


We S. BURTON, GENERAL 













FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post-free. It contains upwards of 
700 Dlustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 

Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 
Nickel Silver and 

Britannia Metal Goods, 

Dish Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 

Marble Chimney-Pieces, 
Kitchen Ranges, 

Lamps, Gaseliers, 

Tea Trays, 

Urns and Kettles, 

Table Cutlery, 

Clocks and Candelabra, 

Baths and Toilet Ware, 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed-Hangings, 
Bed-Room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, &c., 





All persons wishing further particulars and testi- 
monials, must send stamped and addressed envelope. | 
Address, A. MCCULLOCH, Philosophical Instrument 
Maker, 18 Blucher street, Birmingham. | 


with List of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show Rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; andl 
Newman yard, London. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
From Olympus to Hades. B 


Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of “ Fair Women.” 3 vols. 


Colonel Fortescue’s Daughter. By 


Lady CHARLES THYNNE, Author of “ Off the Line.” 


A Noble Woman. By J. 6. 
JearFResoN. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 
“This book owes its existence to good, honest work, 
d it has other merits also. Many of the descriptive 
an 3 are excellent, and there is real hamour in 
S story, as well as real pathos."—Saturday Review, 


The Countess’s Cross. By Mrs. 


EGERTON. 3 vols. 
“This story possesses a charm that is quite indescrib- 
able."—U. S. Mag. 
Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Dr. DORAN’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 2 vols., large post 8vo, 24s, 


SAINTS & SINNERS ; 


OR, IN CHURCH AND ABOUT IT. 
By Dr. DorAN. 
Horst and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marl- 
borough street. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THROUGH FLOOD and FLAME. 


8 vols. 


WORK-A-DAY BRIERS. By the 


Author of “ The Two Anastasias,” 3 vols. 


STEVEN LAWRENCE, YEOMEN. 
By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 3 vols. 

“The keener the critic who reads these volumes the 
more patiently, as we think, will he hunt Dora Fane 
through her adventures, Pagan because her mind will 
not hold Christianity, immoral because her soul is too 
thin to retain morality, truthful because no fact shocks 
her, of perfect temper and consummate vanity, pretty 
in every act and movement and word, but never for an 
instant unconsciously pretty, warning her husband as 
he kisses her for the first time that he is crushing her 
bonnet, yet, as she says herself, capable of any sacrifice 
for him if he will live her life, she ix a wonderful little 
figure, reminding us, distantly perhaps, but still remind- 
ing us, of Blanche Amory in ‘ Pendennis.’ "—Spectator. 


A LOST NAME. By J. Sheridan Le 
Fant, Author of “ Uncle Silas.” 3 vols. 
A SISTER’S STORY (Le Recit d'une 
Seur), By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 3 vols, 
Also, nearly ready. 


SUNSHINE and SHADE. 3 vols. 


RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 














Price Is, 


ORD BROUGIHIAM. By 

GerorGE AuGustus SALA, in TEMPLE BAR for 
JUNE. Ready on Wednesday next. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


On 27th inst., price 1s, the JUNE NUMBER of the 
EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 
1 Bi By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” “ John and 
+” &, 
Chap. 6. Kitty ex Cathedra. 
» 7. Regy among the Hops. 
» 8. Doctor Norman returns. 
»  % Mrs. Cornford acts the part of Consoler. 
» 10. Perry’s Sunday in the Country. 
» Il. Kitty's Dreams, 
2. CURIOSITIES of MARRIAGE LAW, (Conclusion.) 
3. In the APPLE ORCHARD. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of * From Olympus to Hades.” 
4. CONVEYING and STEALING. By Francis Jacox. 
5. The JAR of GOLD. 
6. Mrs. MAURICE, By the Author of “ Gardenhurst.” 
7. To the BUSH and BACK. 
8. In MEMORIAM—CHARLES KEAN. 
9. The KNIGHT of INNISHOWEN. 
10, LORD BROUGHAM. By George Augustus Sala. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 








Now ready, price 1s. 
A SCENE at thee TUILERIES. 
By a MepiuM. 
W. Ringway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Booksellers. 


In a few days, small crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d, 


HE PROVERBS of SCOTLAND. 
Collected and arranged with Explanatory and 
Illustrative Notes and a Glossary. By ALEXANDER 
HIsLop. New Edition, entirely revised and supplemented. 
Edinburgh: ALEXANDER Histor and Co. London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 





Just published, 20 pp., price 4d. 
OLITICAL WIVES. A Satire. 
Woman's Suffrage from a Novel Point of View. 

By a FANTASTICAL FELLOW. 
E. TRUELOVE, 256 High Holborn, W.C. 





Early next week. 
ETRIC WEIGHTS & MEASURES. 
i SPEECH of Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P., 
Moving the rejection of the Metric Weights and Meas- 
ures Bill, Wednesday, May 13, 1868. 
London: EpwarD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, 





CURIOUS MYTHS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By SABINE BARING-GOULD, MA, 
Author of “ Post-Mediaval Preachers,” &c. 





CONTENTS OF First SERIES. CONTENTS OF SECOND SERIES. 
Second Edition, crown S8vo, 7s 6:. Crown 8yo, 9s 6d, 
1. The WANDERING JEW. 1. St. GEORGE. 
2. PRESTER JOHN. 2. St URSULA and the ELEVEN THOU- 
3. The DIVINING ROD. SAND VIRGINS. 
4. The SEVEN SLEEPERS of EPHESUS. . The LEGEND of the CROSS. 


5. WILLIAM TELL. - SCHAMIR. 
. The DOG GELERT. . The PIPER of HAMELIN. 
. TAILED MEN. . BISHOP HATTO. 


3. 
4 
5 
6 
. ANTICHRIST and POPE JOAN. 7. MELUSINA. 
8 
9 
10. 


OOonc 


. The MAN in the MOON. . The FORTUNATE ISLES. 
10. The MOUNTAIN of VENUS. . SWAN-MAIDENS. 

11. St. PATRICK'S PURGATORY. . The KNIGHT of the SWAN. 
12. The TERRESTRIAL PARADISE. 11. The SANGREAL. 
APPENDIX: The Fatality of Numbers. 12. THEOPHILUS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

“ These essays will be found to have something to satisfy most classes of readers; the lovers of legends proper , 
the curious in popular delusions, the initiated in Darwinian and Monboddvoan theories; and if, in the chapters on 
Tell and Gelert, we are a little struck with the close following of Dasent’s track, in his preface to the Norse Tales, 
it must be owned that there are chapters, ¢.g., those on the Divining Rod, the Man in the Moon, and the Seven 
Sleepers, which present new matter, and deserve the praise of independent research.” 

ATHEN UM, 

“Interesting as was Mr, Gould's first ‘series of ‘Curious Myths,’ the second surpasses its predecessor both in 
general interest and ability of treatment. The author, indeed, is sometimes fanciful and overbold in his con- 
clusions; but he conducts us through marvellous ways—ways which he has studied well before he undertook to 
guide others; and if we do not always acquiesce in his descriptions or arguments, we seldom differ from him 
without hesitation.” 





PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

“The Second Series of Mr. Baring-Gould's collection of ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages’ contains exactly 
the same number of articles as the first, though it is questionable whether they are equally attractive to the 
general reader. There is nothing in the present volume to compare in interest with the subject of The Wander- 
ing Jew, Prester John, Antichrist and Pope Joan, or The Man in the Moon, unless the story of St. George or 
Bishop Hatto may claim a traditional importance of the same magnitude as these, But our friend the Piper of 
Hamelin appears in the present volume, and also a very interesting article on St. Ursula and the Eleven Thou- 
sand Virgins. And for William Tell and the Tailed Men in the First Series, we have The Knight of the Swan 
and Melusina in the second, Of course St. George has precedence of the other articles in the volume, and, with 
the exception of Melusina, occupies the greatest space. Equally of course, the end of Mr. Baring-(iould's 
discussion of England's great patron is to leave the world with one hero the less. But we have no space to 
linger longer about a book which, apart from its didactic pretensions, is an dingly amusing and interesting 
collection of odd stories and legends of the Middle Ages.” 

JouN BULL. 

“The second volume is by no means inferior to his first work in point of ability and sterling interest. No one 
is better qualified than Mr. Baring-Gould for the work, for to patient research and scholarly ability he adds a 
felicity of style which has made a subject intrinsically dry and hitherto confined to a class popular, suggestive, 
and of general interest.” 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 

“ That, on his first visit to the varied fleld of medieval mythology, Mr. Baring-Gould should have culled as 
samples of its richness the most brilliant of the flowers that bloomed in it, is scarcely to be wondered at. But it 
shows how fertile is the soil when he is enabled to cull from it so goodly a second crop as that which he here 
presents tous, The myths treated of in the present volume vary in interest—they are all curious and well worth 
reading.’ 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, and CAMBRIDGE. 





NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, this day is published, 


PROS Y JAN E. 


A NOVEL. 
By G. GRAVES, M.A. In 2 vols. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., Ivy lane, Paternoster row, and all Booksellers. 


NEW WORK BY GEORGE ELIOT. 
On Thursday will be published, in 8vo, price 12s 6d, cloth. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. 


A POEM. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, Author of “ Adam Bede,” &c. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, in 1 thick vol. crown 8yo, cloth, price 14s, 


A NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON,” 


ENTITLED 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
A COLLECTION OF TALES IN VERSE. 


F. S. ELLIS, 33 King street, Covent Garden. 








COMPLETION OF THE NEW NOVEL BY 
CHARLES READE AND DION BOUCICAULT. 


FOUL PLAY 


Is published, complete in 3 vols., and may be had at all Libraries throughout the Kingdom 
London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
ARTISTS and ARABS; or, Sketching in Sunshine. By 


HENRY BLACKBURN, Author of “ Travelling inSpain.” With numerous ['lustrations, post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


COUSIN JACK. A Domestic Novel. By a New Writer. 


2 vols. post 8yo, 16s, 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. By J. Har Friswett. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
“ The old project of a window in the bosom to render the soul of man visible is what every honest fellow has 


& manifold reason to wish for."—Pope's Letters, Dec. 12, 1718. [Will be ready on Monday. 


LIFE, LETTERS, and POSTHUMOUS WORKS 


of FREDRIKA BREMER. Edited by her Sister, CHARLOTTE BREMER. Translated from the 


Swedish by EMILY NONNEN. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
“ We have quoted so much from this charming volume that we have no room for further quotation, but it is a 


ook to be read.”—Zzaminer. 


WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY and its 


GREEN BORDERLAND. By ELIHU BURRITT, M.A. 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
Comprising Explorations and Descriptions of the Black Country, its chief Towns and Centres of Industry— 
Birmingham, Dudley, Stourbridge, Hagley, and Wolverhampton, &c. 
Visits to Iron Manufactories—The Brade Works and -their Productions—The Wrekin—Willenhall—Brick- 
making—Halesowen—Nail Trade—Shenstone and Leasowes—The Industries of Smethwick—Oldbury—West 


Bromwich—Wednesbury—Tipton, &c. PE 
Visits to Baronial Halls—Lichfield and its Cathedral—Coventry and its Industries—Kenilworth and its 
Romance—Warwick and its Castle—Leamington and Stratford-upon-Avon, &c. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 183 Fleet street. 














Just published, crown Svo, cloth lettered, 10s. 
PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MILITARY 
GEOGRAPHY. 


FROM THE SEVENTH FRENCH EDITION OF Tu. LAVALLEE, LATE PROFESSOR 
OF MILITARY HISTORY AND STATISTICS AT THE MILITARY SCHOOL 
OF SAINT-CYR. 
Edited, with Additions and Corrections, by Captain LENDY, F.G.S., F.LS., &., 
Director of the Practical Military College at Sunbury. 


EXTRACT FROM THE EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

In 1836 Lavallée opened a new era in the study of geography. Condemning the treatises put into the hands 
of youth as mere catalogues of towns, rivers, &c., he abandoned the path followed by his predecessors, and 
instead of taking for landmarks the political divisions, which are constantly changing, he adopted the physical 
features or natural divisions of the globe. 

Lacroix, Humboldt, Ritter, &c., had already made an attempt in that direction, but it was reserved for 
Lavallée to render their ideas popular. 

The division of continents into watersheds, basins, &c., rendered the study of geography so much easier, that 
in a few years the method of Layallée was generally adopted, and his work was translated into the principal 
European languages, 

In 1865, two years before his death, Lavaliée published a new edition (the seventh) considerably enlarged, 
and authorized mo, his old pupil, to give it an English garb. I was encouraged by his promise of a preface in 
form of an introduction. 

Owing, however, to the little tine which daily occupation allowed me to spare, to the difficulty of rendering 
French names into English or foreign ones, and to the necessity of correcting numerous errors which had some- 
how crept into the original, my task was not accomplished till too late for the promised preface of my deceased 


friend. 
Recent discoveries and surveys have rendered several alterations necessary, whilst the wars of America, 
Italy, and Germany have obliged me to make many additions. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 








ENTIRELY NEW SERIES. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
No I, will be published on Tuesday, the 26th inst. 


CONTENTS. 

OUR TWO FIRST SUBSCRIBERS. 

CROQUET. 

The TWO PENSIONERS. 

The MEMORIAL WINDOW. A Dramatic Story in a 
Prologue and Three Acts. 


PREPACE. 
NOT in SOCIETY. 
Chap. 1, Introduces Mr. Bailey and the Stranger 
in Velveteen. 


” 2. Mr. Bailey's Party. 
ne 3. Takes the Reader from Barnard's Inn to Act the First, Scene 1. The Fair Organist. 
Brompton Grange. " a 2. Mr. Nicodemus Gasford at 
» 4 Glances at the History of St. Patrick Home. 
3. At St. George’s Square, 


Smith, Ex-M.P. ” * 
NOTES and INCIDENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE of SYLVANUS URBAN :— 
On Strikes—Heraldic Anomalies—Bad Writing—The 
River Terrace, &. 
OBITUARY MEMOIRS :— 
Lord Brougham—King Theodore—John Burnett— 
John Wilson—M. Gasperini—J. Crawfurd—Samuel 
Bentley, &c. 


«+ 6, The Duke's Drag. 
MUSIC in VANITY FAIR. 
MY LAST SESSION. 
CELADON, 
AMONG the PICTURES. Part L 
COURT COSTUME AS IT WAS, IS, AND OUGHT 
TO BE. 
LORD GEORGE BENTINCE: a Stable Fragment. 
BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street, E.C., and sold at all Booksellers, and by all Newsagents. 











In a few days, with Illustrations by the Author, small 8vo. 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN NORWAY. 


By Lady DI BEAUCLERK. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. READE. 


In crown 8vo, toned paper, elegant cloth, price 7s, 
MEMNON: and Other Poems, 
By JOHN EDMUND READE. 

EDWARD MOXON and CO., 44 Dover street, Piccadiily, London. 


$$$... 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, 





NEXT WEEK. 
A FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITIoy 
WITH ADDITIONS, . 


OF THE 


REIGN of LAW. 


By THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s, 





THE TIMEs, 


“A very able book, well adapted to meet that s iri 
of inquiry which is abroad, and which the imoreacs ; 
our knowledge of natural things stimulates so remark 
ably. It opens up many new lines of thought, and 
expresses many deep and suggestive truths. It is ve 
readable ; and there are few books in which a thought 
a reader will find more that he will desire to remem. 
per. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“The question with which the Duke of Argyl! deals 
is just the point which pious and practical minds find 
the most perplexing............ Many persons will be glad 
to have the suggestions of a thoughtful mind on such a 
practical point as, eg., how is the unchangeableness 
of natural law compatible with the religious belief that 
God hears and answers prayer? The Duke of Argyll 
takes up the mental position which alone can promise 
usefulness inthe treatment of such a question.” 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“The aim of this book is lofty, and requires not only 
a thorough familiarity with metaphysical and scientifig 
subjects, but a breadth of thought, a freedom from pre- 
judice, a general versatility and sympathetic quality of 
mind, and a power of clear exposition rare in all ages 
and in all countries. We have no hesitation in express- 
ing an opinion that all these qualifications are to be 
recognized in the Duke of Argyll, and that his book ig 
as unanswerable as it is attractive.” 


THE SPECTATOR. 
“This is a masterly book. The last chapter of all is 
an exceedingly thoughtful essay on the extent to which 
natural law should be accepted as the guiding rule of 
politics. But the book is strong, sound, mature, able 
thought from its first page to its last.” 


Tu ILLUSTRATED Timgs. 

“We have experienced the greatest delight in read- 
ing the ‘ Reign of Law.’ That part of the work which 
relates to birds is as interesting as a fairy tale. The 
style of His Grace (to say nothing here of his thought, 
of which others have spoken words of admiration cer- 
tainly not too strong) often runs into poetry; and it has 
everywhere that indescribable not-too-much-ness which 
is always the cachet of high-class work.” 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 

“*The Reign of Law’ bears the stamp of original 
thought, of accurate acquaintance with the most 
advanced science, and of a not unsuccessful intrepidity 
in combating the positions of Darwin, Comte, and Mill, 
Nor is the statesman lost in the philosopher......From 
many scien tille works nowadays we rise with some- 
thing of depression and bewilderment on our mind 
The Duke of Argyll’s book leaves exactly a contrary 
impression. 


THs WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
“A really valuable contribution to science, and con- 
ciliatory in the best sense of the term.” 


THE GUARDIAN, 

“The Duke of Argyll has produced a book which 
would do credit to the calmest and most disengaged 
philosopher. He has set out his views in lucid and 
eloquent words, and explained and adorned them with 
a wealth and accuracy of illustration which could only 
be poured forth from the treasures of a well stored 
and highly cultivated mind, And we think, also, that he 
has made a real contribution towards the solution of 
the great problem which he undertakes.” 


THE CHRONICLE, 

“The Duke of Argyll's ‘Reign of Law’ is written 
with admirable clearness. His criticism of Mr. Darwin 
in the chapter entitled ‘Creation by Law’ is a model of 
perspicacity and neatness.” 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
“The volume is full of vigorous thinking, and most 
successfully mediates between science and theology. 


THE DAILY NEws, 

“The Duke writes with great ease and power, with 
much metaphysical acuteness, often with no little elo- 
quence, and always with evident knowledge of his 
subject.” 

BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

“The ‘ Reign of Law’ is in all respects a remarkable 
book......... The chapter on the ‘Flight of Birds’ is 
among the happiest of the kind we have ever met with. 
We shall henceforth watch the flight of the sea-gall 
with additional interest........... .The essay appeared 
originally in that very spirited periodical Good Words, 
and it is highly creditable to that magazine that it 
should give its readers a composition of this sterling 
character.” 





STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, 
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On the 27th inst., 2 vols. crown Syo, 12s. 
CROWN E D. 


By EDWARD CAMPBELL TAINSH. 


* All honest crowns bear thorns, 
And kingship evermore is consecrate by blood.” 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 








Just published, square 8yo, 8s 6d, 


MEDUSA AND OTHER TALES. 


By the AUTHOR of “A WEEK in a FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE.” 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW UNIFORM and STANDARD EDITION of 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 7s 6d each. 
On Friday, the 29th inst. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP ON HIS WAY 
THROUGH THE WORLD. 
Vol. IT. (completing this work), with 11 Illustrations. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
MR. ROBERT BROWNING. 


In Six Monthly Volumes, feap. 8vo, price 5s each. 
On Friday, the 29th inst., Vol. IV. 
A BLOT IN THE 'SCUTCHEON—COLOMBE'S BIRTH- 
DAY—DRAMATIC ROMANCES. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 











The NEW NUMBER of TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE ready this day. 
This day is published, No, XL, for JUNE, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: an Illustrated Monthly. 


Price One Shilling. Conducted by EpmuND YATES, 


NOTICE.—This day is published. 
The LIFE of DAVID GARRICK. From Original Family 
Papers 2nd numerous Publishec and Unpublished Sources. By Percy Firz- 
GERALD, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


“CON AMORE;” or, Critical Chapters. By Justin 


McCartuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” &e. 1 vol., 12s. 
: (Vou ready. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS at all Libraries. 
A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “EAST LYNNE.” 
The RED COURT FARM: a New Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” “ Trevlyn Hold,” &. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
Mr. EDMUND YATES'S NEW NOVEL. 
The ROCK AHEAD: a New Novel. By Edmund Yates, 
Author of “ Black Sheep,” &c. 3 vols. (Yow ready. 
A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 
BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
Bythe Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword anil Gown,” &c., is ready this day 
at every Library in the Kingdom, in 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by W. HT. RUSSELL. 
The ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. By W. H. 
Rvsse., LL.D., of the Times. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. (This day. 
A NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “SABINA,” &e. 
SORROW on the SEA. By Lady Wood, Author of 
“Sabina,” &. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by ANNIE THOMAS. 
The DOWER HOUSE. The New Novel by Annie Thomas 


(Mrs. PenpeR CuDLIp), Author of “Called to Account,” &c. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


JOHN HALLER’S NIECE. By Russell Gray, Author of 


“Never—for Ever.” In 3 vols, (This day. 


FRANCESCA’S LOVE. A New Novel. By Mrs. Edward 


PULLEYNE. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


VINDICATION of the CHARACTER and ADMINIS- 
CX TRATION of Sir THOMAS RUMBOLD, Bart., Governor of Madras in 
1775-1789, from the Aspersions of Colonel Wilks, Mr. Mill, and other Historians of 
British India ; including an Examination of Mr. Hastings’ relations with Sir Thomas 
Rumbold. By his Daughter, the late ELIZABETH ANNE RUMBOLD, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—New Booxs.—Noricre.— 
RY . _Mudie’s Library Messengers deliver the New Books at the residences of 
; ubscribers in every part of London on a plan which has given general satisfaction 
ow many years. Subscribers in the Country also obtain constant supplies of the best 
ooks without delay on moderate terms. Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City OFFIck, 4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


\ IDDLESBORO’ NEW EXCHANGE.—The BUILDER of 
é . THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains—Fine View and Plan of Middlesboro’ 
sunt fon and Club Buildings—Something about Woburn Abbey—Tesselated Pave- 
ag in Canterbury—The Art Exhibition in Leeds—Humidity and Decay— 

: the Payment of Operatives—and all the News.—1 York street, Covent garden, 








NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO, EDINBURGH. 


Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT BOYS: by Ascorr R. Horr, 

Author of a “Book about Dominies.” 
CONTENTS, 

INTRODUCING and DEFINING the SUBJECT. 

The AMUSEMENTS of BOYS. 

The TROUBLES of BOYS. 

The FRIENDSHIPS of BOYS. 

The RELIGION and MORALITY of BOYS. BOYS at HOME. 

The PHILOSOPHY of BOYS. RAGGED BOYS. 

“Often playful, but always in earnest, the writer says a great deal which will be 
entirely new to minds that should be familiar with all that concerns the lives of 
boys. His book, indeed, is one that demands the best attention of parents especially, 
and ought to receive it.”"—Leader. a 


The MANNERS of BOYS. 
PECULIAR BOYS. 
BOOKS for BOYS. 

BOYS in BOOKS, 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, price 6s, 


r r ° 
WAYSIDE THOUGHTS of a PROFESSOR: being 
a Series of Desultory Essays on Education. By D'Arcy WsNtTWorTH THomP- 
SON, Professor of Greek, Queen's College, Galway ; Author of Day Dreams of a 
Schoolmaster,” “Sales Attici,” &., &e. 
CONTENTS. 
BOYHOOD and SCHOOL, 
CHILDHOOD and the NURSERY. 


SCHOOL MEMORIES. 
COLLEGE MEMORIES. 








A TEACHER'S EXPERIENCES. GIRLHOOD, WOMANHOOD, and 
OUR HOME CIVILIZATION. HOME. 

WHAT is a SCHOOLMASTER ? ALL WORK and NO PLAY. 

YOUTH and COLLEGE, MANHOOD and the WORLD. 


“Professor D'Arcy Thompson is a charming essayist......... * Wayside Thoughts * 
may be commended to instructors of every grade, from the College down to the 
mistress of an infant school. All will find sound advice and healthy criticism, and 
none need fear pedantry or obscurity."—Morning Star. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


LAST LEAVES : Sketches and Criticisms. By 
ALEXANDER Smita. Author of “ Life Drama,” “Dreamthorp,” &c., &e. Edited, 
with a Memvir, by Patrick Proctor Alexander, M.A., Author of “Mill and 
Carlyle,” &., &. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 


MORAL CAUSATION; or, Notes on Mr. Mill’s 
Notes to the Chapter on “ Freedom ” in the Third Edition of his Examination of 
“Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy.” By PATRICK PRrocTtoOR ALEXANDER, MLA., 
Author of * Mill and Carlyle,” &., &. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES: being the Reflec- 
tions and Recollections of a Member of the Profession, By Ascorr R. Hors, 
Author of “ A Book about Boys.” 
CONTENTS. 

DANGERS of the DOMINTE. 
The WORK of the DOMINIE. 
DREAMS of the DOMINIE. 
The HOLIDAYS. 
SATURDAY — WITH SOMETHING 

ABOUT FOOLS. 
4 SUNDAY — WITH SOMETHING 
The TWO GREAT SORROWS of the ABOUT SERMONS. 
DOMINIE. OUR SCHOOLS. 
DIFFICULTIES and VEXATIONS of | On OTHER DOMINIES. 
the DOMINIE. RECOLLECTIONS of a DOMINTE. 
“ This is a genial, well written book, worth reading both by parents and boys; 
refreshing, too, from its good, old-fashioned spirit. If all teachers would form as 
high an idea! as he has formed, and would act upon it, the world would soon get 
better than it is........../ Anyhow, he has written a book which, as we said, is sure to 
do the reader good, whether he is parent, schoolboy, or brother dominie.”"—J/mperial 
Review. 


The DOMINITE. 

HOW I BECAME A DOMINIE. 
SCHOOLBOYS., 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 

MY BOYS. 

MY PARENTS. 

“ LION.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 
THE THEORY of MONEY, in connection with 
some of the Prominent Doctrines of Political Economy. By A Scorrisn 
—— Royal 16mo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 
STORY of the KINGS of JUDAH and ISRAEL. 


Written for Children by A. O. B. 





Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 
Co.; and all Booksellers, 








In 8yo, with 178 Graphotype Lllustrations, price 15s, 
HE WOMAN BLESSED by ALL GENERATIONS; or, 
Mary the Object of Veneration, Confidence, and Imitation to all Christians, 
By the Rev. RAPHAEL MELIA, D.D., P.S.M. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





On Wednesday next, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
NDIAN POLITY: a View of the System of Administration 
in India. By Georae Cuesney, Accomptant-General to the Government of 
India, Public Works Department; Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price 78 6d, cloth. 
HE CREDENTIALS of CONSCIENCE: a Few Reasons 
for the Popularity of “ Ecce Homo,” and a Few Words about Christianity. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





In 2 vols, 8yo, with 2 Portraits engraved on Steel, 5 Woodcuts, and 8 Illustrationa 
in Chromolithography, price 42s, cloth. 

MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN, late Minister Plenipo- 

tentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of the King of Prussia at the British 

Court. Extracted from Family Sources by his Widow, Baroness BUNSEN. 

“It is very long since any memoir of interest to be compared with this has been 

brought before English readers.”"—Contemporary Review. 

“There is not a page of it which is not worthy of Bunsen, not a sentence which 

even for its own sake we should desire to see erased.”"—Spectator, 

“These volumes are the record of one of the purest and noblest lives that havo 

been lived. It is impossible to read them without the best aspirations of one's 

nature being quickened and kindled by the life which they describe." —Nonconformist, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





aud all Newsmen. 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 


MACMILLAN’S 


No. 103, for MAY, 
CONTAINS 


TENNYSON’S " LUCRETIUS.” 


“A magnificent piece of work.”—7imes. 

“One of the best bits of blank verse that Tennyson has ever written.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

“A grand poem.”—Spectator. 

“A poem of singular beauty and power."—Punch, 

“A massiveness of thought and purity of treatment which are beyond praise.”"— 
Star. 

“In every way worthy of the author of ‘In Memoriam,’ and ‘ The Idylls of the 
King.’ "—J/mnperial Review. 

“A very beautiful work of art, of singular dramatic symmetry and power.”"— 
London Review, 


MAGAZINE. 


No. 104, for JUNE. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Mr. R. C. JEBB on “Mr. TENNYSON’S ‘LUCRETIUS,’” 
2. Mr. HELPS’ “REALMAH,” Continued. 
Mr. J. GOODALL on “ DULWICH COLLEGE.” 
Mr. R. M. HOVENDEN'’S “The PEACE-MAKERS,” 
Professor Maurice on “ Baron BUNSEN.” 
3. Miss YONGE'S “CHAPLET of PEARLS,” Continued. 
Rev. J. Lu, Davies on “A NEW COLLEGE for WOMEN.” 
. “The FIRST SUNDAY in LENT (in Paris).” By the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
. Mr. J. SCOTT RUSSELL on “FARADAY, a DISCOVERER.” 


PNP Sw 





The NEW LANDLORD. Translated from the 


Original Hungarian of MAURICE JOKAI, by A. J. PATTERSON. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s, [This day. 

“Mr. Patterson deserves well of all English readers for having enabled them to 
become acquainted with a book which contains a large amount of really valuable 
information, as well as a sufficiently readable story.”"—Saturday Review. 

“The story is highly entertaining, and the character so different from the every- 
day run of novels in this country, that the book is most refreshing to read.”"— 
Observer. 

“ Not only is the novel good in a political sense, but it has great merits as a story. 
There are some capital sketches of character in it, and they are limned with a free 
hand which shows all it wishes to show by a few vigorous touches.”"— Morning Star, 

“It is impossible to recommend a work more cordially than we recommend this 
delightful novel.”"—Sunday Times. 

“ The whole book is distinguished by so much freshness, insight of character, vivid 
description, shrewd wit, and kindly humour, that we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it to our readers as one of the most delightful in modern romance.”"— 
Birmingham Garette, 

“ We have seldom read a novel with so much avidity and so much pleasure.”"— 
Scotsman. 

“ Apart even from its political importance, we can heartily recommend the novel 
asanovel, The interest is well sustained, the local descriptions are graphic and 

icturesque, and the sketches of character are very well done.”—Jimperial Review. 
P 1 y I 


7 
The NILE TRIBUTARIES of ABYSSINIA and the 
SWORD-HUNTERS of the HAMRAN ARABS. By SirS. W. BAKER. With 
Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, 8vyo, cloth gilt, 21s, 
[Third Edition this day. 


ETCHING and ETCHERS. By P. G. Hamerron. 


A Treatise Critical and Practical, With Original Plates by Rembrandt, Callot, 
Dujardin, Paul Potter, &c. Royal 8yo, half-morocco, 31s 6d. (This day. 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Second 


Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. (This day. 


ST. PAUL: a Poem. 


Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, 28 6d, 


GLOBE EDITION of MORTE DARTHUR. Sir 
THOMAS MALORY’s Book of King Arthur and of his Noble Knights of the Round 
Table. The Edition of Caxton revised for modern use. With an Introduction 
by Sir EDWARD STRACHEY, Bart. Royal fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 

“We are glad to see this fine old romance again introduced in a popular form to 
the English public, and under such careful and appreciative editorship.”"—London 

Review, 


GLOBE EDITION of ROBERT BURNS. The 


Poems, Letters,and Songs. Edited by ALEXANDER SMITH. With Memoir and 
Glossarial Index. Royal feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of SHAKESPEARE’S COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Edited by W. G. CLARK and W. ALDIS WRIGHT. Eighty- 
Fifth Thousand. Royal feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d; paper covers, 2s 6d, 

“A marvel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness,”"—Athenwum. 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE. Uniform in Size 
with MACMILLAN'S “GLOBE SERIES,” Containing 48 coloured Maps on the 
same scale, Plans of London and Paris, and a copious Index. Strongly bound 
in half-morocco, with flexible back, 9s. 

“ The best thing of the kind we have seen, equally suitable for the knapsack and 
the reading-table.”"—/Pali Mall Gazette. 

“A more convenient book for reference and study could not well have been 
devised.”—£.raminer. 

“Invaluable for a student or traveller."—Zondon Review, 

“ This little atlas will be an invaluable boorf for the desk or the traveller's port- 
manteau,”—British Quarterly. 

“ Admirably fitted to be either the companion of the tourist or the handbook of 
the student.” —Nonconformist, 


GUIDE to the CRICKET GROUND. By G. H. 


SELKIRK. With Woodcuts. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


“The best written hints on flelding, batting, and bowling that we have yet read.” 
—Sporting Life. 
“ Both practical and sensible.”"—Bell's Weekly Messenger. 


TRAINING in THEORY and PRACTICE. By 
ARCHIBALD MACLAREN. With Tables and Diagrams. 8yo, 7s 6d. 


“The work fairly represents the most modern and enlightened ideas on the 
subject.” —Lancet. 


Second 
[This day. 


By F. W. H. Myers. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





The SUNDAY LIBRARY. 
The HERMITS. By Professor K1nesuey. 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s; gilt edges, 4s 6d, 


Volume II, 


With Illustrations, 
(On June 1, 

“Those who wish to obtain some clearer idea of the hermits, and of the influence 

they exercised on the world, though living out of it, will find Mr. Kingsley’s grace- 
ful essay as pleasant reading as it is instructive."—London Review, 

The SUNDAY LIBRARY. Volume I. “The PUPILS of ST. 

JOHN the DIVINE.” By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” With 

Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 


The LIFE of H. VENN ELLIOTT, of BRIGHTON, 


By JostAH BATEMAN, M.A., Author of “ Tho Life of Daniel Wilson, Bishop of 
Calcutta,” &, Crown 8yvo, 83 6d. [Vert week, 


ESSAYS on CHURCH POLICY. By the Rey, 


T. W. Fow te, Rev. J. Lu. DAvirs, Rev. W. BERKLEY, Rev. W. L. CLAY, Rey, 
E. A. Abpott, JOHN WESTLAKE, and J. R. SEELEY. Edited by the Rev. W. L, 
CLAY, M.A., Incumbent of Rainhill, Lancashire. Svo, 9s, (This day, 


A FIRST GREEK READER. Edited after Karl 


Halm, with Additions and Corrections, by JouN E. B. Mayon, M.A., Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fceap. 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Part I.—Angles, 


Parallels, Triangles, &c. Compiled by J. M. Wrison, M.A., Mathematical 
Master of Rugby School, Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. [This day, 


ELEMENTARY MENSURATION for SCHOOLS, 


By Septimus TesBay, B.A., Head Master of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 
Rivington. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day, 


The EURIPIDES of MEDEA. Literally Translated 
into English Verse by AUGUSTA WEBSTER. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, 


“One of the very finest specimens of translation we have. It is wonderfully 
literal, and yet so fluent, flexible, and melodious, that passages of it read like an 
original English poem."—Morning Star. 


ARISTOTLE on FALLACIES; or, the Sophistici 


Elenchi. Witha Translation and Notes by EDWARD PosTE, M.A. 8vo, 8s 6d, 


RECENT BRITISH PHILOSOPHY. By Professor 


Masson. A Review, with Criticisms, including some Comments on Mr. Mill's 
Answer to Sir William Hamilton. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London, 





CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
A HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST of 


ENGLAND. Vol. II. The Reign of Eadward the Confessor. By E. A. FREE- 
MAN, M.A, 8vo, 158s, [Vert week, 


A HANDBOOK of PICTORIAL ART. With 


Coloured Ilustrations and Photographs. By the Rev. R. St. J. TyRwaTt, MA. 
With a Chapter on Perspective by A. MACDONALD, 8vo, half-morocco, 188. 
[Next week. 


A TREATISE on HARMONY. By the Rev. Sir F. 


A. GORE OUSELEY, Professor of Music in the University of Oxford, 4to, 10s. 
(This day. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Book II. Edited 


by the Rey. G. W. KitcHIN, with Introduction, Glossary, and Notes. Extra 
feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, [This day. 


A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY for 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. By J. E. T. Rogers. Extra fcap. 8vo, 48 6d. 


OVID: Selections for the Use of Schools. By Pro- 
fessor RAMSAY. New Edition, edited by G. G. RAMSAY, M.A, Extra feap. 810, 
5s 6d. [This day. 


The PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. By the Rev. E. 


THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. Extra fcap, Svo, 4s 6d. 


Oxford, Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN 
and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 
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